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At the request of the editors 
Jacques Maritain has selected this 
little anthology from his writings 
on art and poetry. It is a sketch 
of one of the most important 
modern positions in aesthetics. 


A MARITAIN ANTHOLOGY 
ON ART AND POETRY 


I 
INTELLIGENCE AND BEAUTY 


THE QUESTION OF THE PERCEPTION of the beautiful by the intellect 
using the senses as instruments deserves a profound investigation 
which, in my opinion, has too rarely tempted the subtlety of philoso- 
phers. Kant gave it his attention in the Critique of Judgement. Un- 
fortunately the direct, interesting, and occasionally profound, obser- 
vations much more frequently met with in that Critique than in the 
other two are distorted by his mania for system and symmetry, and 
above all by the errors and the subjectivism of his theory of knowl- 
edge. 

One definition he gives of the beautiful calls for an attentive 
examination. “The beautiful,” says Kant, “is what gives pleasure 
universally without a concept.” Such a definition, taken by itself, 
runs the risk of causing the essential relation of beauty to the intelli- 
gence to be forgotten. So in the case of Schopenhauer and his dis- 
ciples it blossomed into an anti-intellectualist deification of Music. 
Nevertheless, it recalls in its way the much more exact expression of 
St. Thomas, id quod visum placet, what gives pleasure being seen, 
that is to say being the object of an intuition. By virtue of this last 
definition, the perception of the beautiful is not, as the school of 
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Leibniz-Wolff would have it, a confused conception of the perfection 
of the thing or of its conformity with an ideal type (cf. Critique of 
Judgement, “Analysis of the Beautiful,” § XV). 

However usual it may be, because of the nature of the intellect, 
for the perception of the beautiful to be accompanied by the presence 
or the rough outline of a concept, however confused, and to suggest 
ideas, nevertheless that is not its formal constituent: the splendor 
or radiance of form glittering in the beautiful thing is not presented 
to the intellect by a concept or an idea, but precisely by the sensible 
object, intuitively apprehended and conveying, so to speak as an in- 
strumental cause, this radiance of a form. So one may say— it is, 
in my opinion, the only possible meaning to give to the words used 
by St. Thomas—that in the perception of the beautiful the intellect 
is, by means of the intuition of the senses itself, confronted with a 
glittering intelligibility (derived, like every intelligibility, in the last 
analysis from the first intelligibility of the divine Ideas), but which 
by the very fact that it produces the joy of the beautiful cannot be 
detached or separated from its matrix of the senses and consequently 
does not procure an intellectual knowledge expressed in a concept. 
Contemplating the object in the intuition which sense has of it, the 
intellect enjoys a presence, enjoys the radiant presence of an intel- 
ligibility which does not reveal itself to its eyes as it is. If it turn 
away from sense to abstract and reason, it turns away from its own 
joy and loses contact with that radiance. 

To understand this, we must conceive that it is intellect and sense 
unified, or, to use such an expression, the intelligenciated sense, 
which gives rise to aesthetic joy. 

It is thereby clear that the intellect has no thought—unless secon- 
darily and reflexively—of abstracting from the sensible particular, 
in the contemplation of which it is fixed, the intelligible reasons for 
its joy: it is also clear how the beautiful can be such a marvelous 
tonic for the intellect without developing in the least its power of 
abstraction or reasoning, and that the perception of the beautiful is 
accompanied by that curious feeling of intellectual fullness through 
which we seem to be swollen with a superior knowledge of the 
object contemplated though it leaves us powerless to express and 
possess it by our ideas or make it the object of scientific analysis. 
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So music perhaps more than any other art gives us an enjoyment 
of being, but does not give us knowledge of being; and it would be 
absurd to make music a substitute for metaphysics. So artistic con- 
templation affects the heart with a joy which is before all intellectual, 
and it must be admitted, with Aristotle (Poetics, ix, 3, 1451 b 6) 
that “poetry is something more philosophic and of graver import 
than history, since its statements are of the nature rather of uni- 
versals, whereas those of history are singulars” (Bywater’s Transla- 
tion: Aristotle, On the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909), and yet the 
apprehension of the universal of the intelligible takes place there 
without any effort of abstraction. 


II 
EMOTION AND THE PERCEPTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


Again it may be observed that Kant is right in considering emotion 
(“the excitement of vital energies”) as a posterior and consecutive 
fact in the perception of the beautiful (ibid., § ix). But the first 
and essential fact for him is the “aesthetic judgment” (though on 
this subject his texts seem sometimes at variance); for us it is the 
intuitive joy of the intellect and but secondarily of the senses. To 
speak less concisely and with greater precision—for joy is essential- 
ly an act of the appetitive faculty: it is of the nature of the beauti- 
ful that the appetite is allayed by the sight or knowledge of it—it is 
the satisfaction of our faculty of Desire reposing in the proper good 
of the cognitive faculty perfectly and harmoniously actuated by the 
intuition of the beautiful (cf. Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 11, a. 1, ad 2: 
The perfection and the end of any other faculty are contained in the 
object of the appetitive faculty, like a particular in a general). The 
beautiful goes straight to the heart: it is a ray of intelligibility at- 
taining it at one stroke and sometimes bringing tears to the eyes. 
And this joy is doubtless a “feeling” (gaudium in the “intellective 
appetite” or will, joy properly so called, in which “we have com- 
munion with the angels,” ibid., q. 31, a. 4, ad 3). Nevertheless there 
it is a question of a very special feeling, depending purely upon 
knowledge, and the happy fullness procured to the intellect by a 
sense intuition. Emotion in the ordinary meaning of the word, the 
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development of passions and feelings other than this intellectual joy, 
is merely a result—a normal result, moreover—of that joy: it is as 
such posterior, if not in time, at all events in the nature of things, 
to the perception of the beautiful, and remains extrinsic to what 
formally constitutes this perception. 


* * * 


Art has to be on its guard not only against being carried away by 
manual dexterity and servile imitation, but also against other foreign 
elements which threaten its purity. For example, the beauty to 
which it tends produces a delight, but the high delight of the spirit, 
the absolutely contrary of what is called pleasure, or the agreeable 
tickling of the sensibility; and if art seeks to please, it commits a be- 
trayal and tells a lie. So its effect is to produce emotion, but if it 
aims at emotion, at affecting or rousing the passions, it becomes 
adulterate, and another element of deceit thereby enters into it. 

This is as true of music as of the other arts. Music no doubt has this 
peculiarity that, symbolizing by rhythm and sound the very move- 
ments of the soul—cantare amantis est—when it produces emotion, 
it produces precisely what it symbolizes. But such production is not 
its object, any more than a representation or description of the emo- 
tions. The emotions which it evokes in the soul by sound and rhythm 
are the matter by which it ought to give us the experienced joy of a 
spiritual form, of a transcendent order, of the brilliance of being. 
So music, like tragedy, purifies the passions by developing them 
within the limits and in the order of beauty, harmonizing them with 
the intelligence, in a harmony which fallen nature experiences 


nowhere else. 


I will willingly suffer the domination of the object which the artist 
has conceived and which he puts before my eyes; I will then yield 
myself unreservedly to the emotion roused in him and me by one 
same beauty, one same transcendental in which we communicate. 
But I refuse to suffer the domination of an art which deliberately 
contrives means of suggestion to seduce my subconsciousness, I re- 
sist an emotion which the will of a man claims to impose upon me. 
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THE ANALOGICAL CHARACTER OF BEAUTY 


The speculations of the Ancients concerning the nature of the 
beautiful must be taken in the most formal sense and their thought 
should not be materialized in any too narrow specification. The idea 
of integrity or perfection or complete achievement can be realized 
not in one way only but in a thousand or ten thousand different ways. 
The lack of a head or an arm is a considerable defect in a woman 
but of much less account in a statue—whatever disappointment Mr. 
Ravaisson may have felt at being unable to complete the Venus of 
Melos. The slightest sketch of Leonardo’s or even Rodin’s is nearer 
to perfection than the most finished Bouguereau. And if it pleases 
a futurist to paint a lady with only one eye, or a quarter of an eye, 
nobody denies him such a right: all one is entitled to require—and 
here is the whole problem—is that the quarter eye is all the lady 
needs in the given case. 

It is the same with proportion, fitness and harmony. They differ 
with the object and the end aimed at. Proportions good in a man are 
not good in a child. Figures constructed according to the Greek or 
the Egyptian canon are perfectly proportioned in their kind: but 
Rouault’s yokels are also as perfectly proportioned in their kind. 
Integrity and proportion have no absolute significance and must be 
understood solely in relation to the end of the work, which is to 
make a form shine on the matter. 

Last and important: this very brilliance of form, the essence of 
beauty, shines on matter in an infinite variety of ways. 

At one time it is the sensible brilliance of color or tone, at another 
the intelligible clarity of an arabesque, a rhythm or an harmonious 
balance, an activity or a movement, or again the reflection upon 
things of some human or divine thought, but above all it is the pro- 
found splendor of the soul shining through, of the soul which is the 
principle of life and animal energy or the principle of spiritual life, 
of pain and passion. There is also a more exalted splendor, the 
splendor of Grace, which the Greeks never knew. 

Beauty therefore does not consist in conformity to a certain ideal 
and unchanging type, in the sense understood by those who, confus- 
ing the true and the beautiful, knowledge and delight, insist that to 
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perceive beauty man shall discover “by the vision of ideas,” 
“through the material envelope,” “the invisible essence of things” 
and their “necessary type.” St. Thomas was as far removed from 
this pseudo-Platonism as from the idealist fancy fair of Winckelman 
and David. Beauty for him begins to exist as soon as the radiation 
of any form over a suitably proportioned matter succeeds in pleasing 
the intellect, and he is careful to warn us that beauty is in a manner 
relative—not to the dispositions of the subject in the sense in which 
relativity is understood nowadays, but to the peculiar nature and 
end of the thing and to the formal conditions in which it is consid- 
ered. Pulchritudo quodammodo dicitur per respectum ad aliquid. 
. . . Alia enim est pulchritudo spiritus et alia corporis, atque alia 
hujus et illius corporis. And however beautiful a created thing may 
be, it may appear beautiful to some and not to others, because it is 
beautiful only under certain aspects which some discover and others 
do not see. 


IV 


THE BEAUTIFUL Is A TRANSCENDENTAL 


If this is so, it is because the beautiful belongs to the order of 


transcendentals—that is to say, of concepts which surpass all limits 
of genus or category and will not suffer themselves to be confined in 
any class, because they imbibe everything and are to be found every- 
where. Like the one, the true and the good, it is being itself con- 
sidered from a certain aspect, it is a property of being: it is not an 
accident superadded to being, it adds to being merely a relatio 
rationis, it is being considered as delighting, by the mere intuition of 
it, an intellectual nature. So everything is beautiful as everything is 
good, at least in a certain relation. And as being is everywhere 
present and everywhere various, the beautiful likewise is scattered 
everywhere and everywhere various. Like being and the other trans- 
cendentals, it is essentially analogous, that is to say it is predicated 
for divers reasons, sub diversa ratione, of the divers subjects of 
which it is predicated: each kind of being is in its own way, is good 
in its own way, is beautiful in its own way. 


* * Xx 
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In an essay published in 1923 (“L’Esthétique de Saint Thomas,” 
in S. Tommaso d’ Aquino, Publ. della Fac. di Filos. del’Univ. del 
Sacro Cuore, Milan, Vita e Pensiero), Fr. de Munnynck endeavored 
to cast doubt on this point, thereby taking the quod visum placet and 
the Scholastic theory of the beautiful quite materially (cf. Fr. 
Wébert’s review in Bulletin thomiste, January, 1925). The classic 
table of transcendentals (ens, res, unum, aliquid, verum, bonum) 
does not exhaust all transcendental values, and if the beautiful is 
not included, the reason is that it can be reduced to one of them 
(to the good; the beautiful thing being that which in things confronts 
the intellect as an object of delight in an intuition). St. Thomas 
constantly affirms that the beautiful and the good, metaphysically, 
are the same thing in reality and differ only conceptually (Pulchrum 
et bonum sunt idem subjecto, sola ratione differunt, I, q. 5 a. 4, ad 
1). It is so with all the transcendentals, which are identical in the 
real but differ in concept. For this reason quicumque appetit bonum, 
appetit ex hoc ipso pulchrum (De Verit., q. 22, a. 1, ad 12). If it 
is true that pulchrum est idem bono, sola ratione differens (1-II, 
gq. 27, a. 1, ad 3) why should the beautiful not be a transcendental 
as well as the good? It is in fact the splendor of all the transcend- 
entals together. Wherever there is something existing there are 
being, form, and proportion; and wherever there are being, form, 
and proportion, there is some beauty. Beauty is in the things of 
sense, it is also and par excellence in the things of the spirit. The 
moral good (bonum honestum) has a spiritual beauty, “a thing is 
said to be honorable (honestum) when it possesses some excellent 
quality worthy of honor because of its spiritual beauty” (II-II, q. 
145, a. 3). Beauty is found in the contemplative life essentially and 
by itself: “Beauty consists in a kind of effulgence and proper pro- 
portion. . . . In the contemplative life, which consists in the exercise 
of reason, beauty is found by itself essentially” (ibid., q. 180, a. 2, 
ad 3). Beauty is properly (formaliter eminenter) attributed to 
God, like being, unity and goodness. “The reason why the (divine) 
Beauty is in so many ways the cause of all things,” teaches St. 
Thomas (Comment. in Nom. Divin., c. iv, lect. 5.), “is because the 
good and the beautiful are the same; because all things desire the 
beautiful and the good, as they desire their cause, in every way; 
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and because there is nothing but has some share in the beautiful 
and the good, every single thing being beautiful and good according 
to its own form.” In the same way Beauty is appropriated to the 
Uncreated Word (Sum. Theol., I, q. 39, a. 8). 

The property of causing joy, of “giving delight,” implicit in the 
idea of the beautiful is itself, it should be remembered, transcen- 
dental and analogical, and not to be referred, without making great 
nonsense of it, to pleasure of the senses alone or the “enjoyable 
good” considered as opposed to the other kinds of good. Honesta 
etiam sunt delectabilia, observes St. Thomas (Sum. Theol., q. 5, a. 
6, obj. 2; and II-II, q. 145, a. 3). Honestum est naturaliter homini 
delectabile. . . . Omne utile et honestum, est aliqualiter delectabile, 
sed non convertitur. And is not the effect of virtue to make difficult 
things pleasing? Is there not a supreme spiritual pleasure in con- 
templation? Is not God the supreme archetype of all that dispenses 
joy? Intra in gaudium Domini tui. It is because the delight implied 
by the beautiful is transcendental and analogous, that the diversity 
of kinds of such delight and the forms of beauty in no way prevents 
the objectivity of such beauty. Such diversity springs from the meta- 
physical analogy, not from a psychological “relativity” in the 
modern meaning of the word. 


V 
ArT AND MORALITY 


To put in his life, not in his work, his genius as an artist, nothing 
more absurd than this design of Wilde; it is to carry over into a 
flute the art of the cithara, into a bird the law of the snow. His life 
was only a useless phrase. 

It was not the hard labor that broke him. Frank Harris remarks 
that he came out of prison in a better state than when he entered it. 
His art itself profited by the prison diet; as witness De Profundis 
and the Ballad of Reading Gaol. It was Lord Douglas who broke 
him. Sin kills poetry also. 

In Paris, the priest arrived in time to save his soul, too late 
to save his art. Art is confined in the terrestrial duration; for it 
no mercy in extremis. 
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OBJECT AND SIGN 


The poetic work is an object and must always preserve its con- 
sistency and its unique value as an object; at the same time it is a 
sign, both a “direct” sign (of secrets perceived in things, of their 
avowal, of some ineluctable truth in their nature or adventure that is 
suddenly transpierced by creative intuition) and a “reverse” sign 
(of the substance of the poet in the act of spiritual communication 
and as revealing itself to itself.) - 

And just as all things communicate in being, and as being abounds 
in signs, so does this object abound in significations; it will speak of 
more than it is, and will make present to knowledge not only itself 
but something besides itself, and more then than this and on until 
it bespeaks (if it were possible) the entire universe as in the mirror 
of a monad. According to a sort of poetic ampliation, Beatrice, while 
she remains this woman whom Dante has loved, is also, by virtue of 
the sign, the Wisdom which guides him; Sophie von Kuhn, while 
she remains the dead fiancee of Novalis, is also, by virtue of the sign, 
the appeal of God which draws him on. 

Thus, therefore, there would not be a poetic but a servile work if 
the object were only object. And if the object were only a sign, there 
would no longer be a poetic work but only allegory. And it is only 
in and by the object, by and in the sensible signs with which the 
object teems, that, at the end of the poetic operation, what has been 
grasped by the poetic experience is finally manifested and known in 
an express and communicable manner. Since it is of its essence that 
it be non-conceptualizable, it has only a truth without proportion to 
our intellectual grasping, that flies and cannot be seized by means 
that properly belong to reason—and therefore it can only be brought 
to the light of consciousness, can only be expressed and known in a 
communicable way “by a symbolic mode,” and by the mediation of 
sensible figures which seduce reason, as St. Thomas put it in his 
Commentary on the Sentences (I, 1, 5, ad 3). In brief, the object 
created by the poet is, as it were, the glory of the poet, and it is in this 
glory, means of his manifestation of himself to the world, that he also 
manifests himself to himself and becomes aware of his original 
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experience—in an act that is signified to the mind, though in a way 
that is, inevitably, both imperfect and unsatisfying. 


VII 
ScYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 


The conclusion enunciated with astonishing clarity in Une Saison 
en Enfer was inevitable. When Poetry, in order to realize itself in 
full plenitude, ambitions to deliver itself from any human condition 
of existence, when poetic knowledge exalts itself to the point of a 
claim on the absolute life, it thereby engages in a dialectic which 
brings about its own death. It wishes to be all and to give all: act, 
sanctity, transubstantiation, miracle; it takes charge of humanity. 
But in reality, whatever it does it remains encompassed by nature 
within one only line, one, to speak truly, that is particular and quite 
humble: it is the line of art and of the work to be made. Finally, 
therefore, there is nothing more but to be silent, to renounce both 
work and poetry together. Rimbaud not only ceased to write; he took 
his vengeance on poetry, he set himself to reject it as a monster. 

. . . Of itself poetry is in accord with nothing save itself, not with 
faith, nor with metaphysics nor with sanctity; in a general sense 
nothing with a drive toward the infinite is of itself in accord with 
anything. It is folly, we have just affirmed it, for it to wish to be 
alone in the soul. But with everything else—with all the other virtues 
and energies of the spirit—how will it create a happy household? 
Truth to say, all these energies, in so far as they belong to the 
transcendental universe, aspire like poetry to leap out of their own 
natures and to infinitize themselves. They are, one for the other, con- 
ditions of existence; they help each other to exist, they give each 
other mutual comfort—but all the while hating each other (though 
only in a sense, for they also love each other), imposing a limit one 
on the other and trying each to reduce all the others to impotency. 
It is only in conflict that they can live and grow. 


a 2 
May I here indicate the danger—it seems to me not altogether 


imaginary—of another possible and contrary error? In the normal 
reactions which are developing against the experiences of these late 
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years, it would be possible, if we were dealing with a simple 
pendular phenomenon of action and reaction, that after having 
wished to surrender everything to the subterranean powers of the 
world of images we would in turn give ourselves too exclusively 
(and as though they alone mattered) to the powers and fecundity of 
rational intelligence and of discourse. Now God keep me from speak- 
ing ill of the intelligence! But there is no need of the intelligence 
being mediocre, and in poetry rational intelligence is far from being 
all: error, Pascal said, comes from exclusion; and this is the point 
which I would like to have understood. 

I add that in fact, when we invoke the primacy of the intelligence 
in order only to create passwords and watchwords, and not to point 
out the internal hierarchies of the soul, then it is not the intelligence 
as seeker of wisdom, not the true and genuine intelligence which 
takes advantage of such a state of affairs; rather it is the facile and 
social and antimetaphysical intelligence, empirical, ratiocinating and 
superficial. And in the opinion of this kind of intelligence poetry can 
indeed on occasion express philosophical ideas and sing de natura 
rerum; but the foundation of its authority in man is neither meta- 
physical nor mystical, but only psychological or perhaps socio- 
logical. 

If then things tock the course I have just indicated, if they but took 
this way of surface reaction, there would be the danger of forgetting 
that, if poetry cannot be confused with metaphysics, it still answers 
io a metaphysical need in the spirit of man and has a metaphysical 
justification. And though it cannot be confused with sanctity nor bur- 
dened with its duties, still in its own special way—which looks not 
to the good of man but to that of the work— it does involve a sort of 
sanctity and demands purifications and sorrows which after their 
fashion are symbols for the sorrows of souls en route to the perfec- 
tion of love. And we would be in danger of forgetting that the source 
of poetry is not the intelligence alone, however profound the bur- 
geoning of this faculty in some men. 


VIII 


Poetic CREATIVITY 


As organic life is a growth of being which is constructed through 
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victories and ruins, as mystical life is a passage constantly ac- 
celerated across the squalls of light and of night—-so too the life of 
the creative spirit is a strange experience of growth and deepening— 
of course I am speaking of something wholly other than the perfec- 
tioning of technical knowledge and of skill; all is danger in this 
growth, but the worst danger is that of refusing it. 

What is it, definitively, if not a progress in the realization of the 
metaphysical relationship between the creative human idea, in spite 
of all that it drains from alien servitudes, and the creative idea par 
excellence (the Divine Idea) which is all liberty with regard to the 
object—formative and not formed? By nature the human creative 
idea depends in a humiliating manner upon the exterior world and 
upon all that infinite mass of forms and beauties already made; and 
furthermore upon all the store of what the generations have learned; 
and upon the code of signs in use in the tribe; and upon the very 
rules for the fabrication of the object (insofar as they are yet distinct 
from the creative idea itself). It has need of all these and all these 
are alien to it. While purifying itself it must subject all these to 
itself: subject them, therefore separate itself from them; segregatus 
ut imperet. 

The movement of operative spirituality which is the essential of 
the creative idea, as such is free of all, and receives nothing from 
anything nor from anyone (save from the first Poet), in order to 
form the object uniquely to its own resemblance. This movement 
must constantly increase; likewise will the night increase, sometimes 
transluminous and sometimes shadowy; likewise will solitude be 
brought about; likewise—uprootings, ruptures, a destruction that 
would be universal. 

It is understandable that there are grounds for hesitation. When 
the heart is not rich in powerful constellations, when it is not a uni- 
verse in itself capable of holding its own before the universe, then 
the ravages of the spirit will be merely destructive and devouring, 
there will be nothing other than destruction. 

But am I God, then, to make a divine work and to form without 
being formed? Am I asked to create out of nothing? If my work is a 
kind of concept or word that my creative intuition fashions for itself 
outside of me out of the dust, what then will it express? 

In proportion as the artist approaches his pure type and realizes, 
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his most fundamental law, it is indeed himself and his own essence 
and his own intelligence of himself that he expresses in his work; 
here is the hidden substance of his creative intuition. 

Is it himself, that is to say his states or his phenomena, his emo- 
tion as material to inclose in a work? This is the case for the com- 
mercial or idealistic corruption of art. I have just said that the crea- 
tive emotion is not the matter but the form of the work, it is not a 
thing-emotion, it is an intuitive and intentional emotion, which bears 
within it much more than itself. It is the self of the artist, insofar as 
it is a secret substance and person in the act of spiritual communica- 
tion that is the content of this formative emotion. It has been written’ 
that vulgarity always says /: it says one also, and this is the same 
thing, for vulgarity’s / is nothing but a neuter subject of phenomena 
or of predicates, a subject-matter like that of the egoist. But in an 
entirely different manner poetry likewise always says /: “my heart 
hath uttered a good word”, “vivify me and / will keep thy command- 
ments ...,” poetry’s J is the substantial depth of the living and loving 
subjectivity, it is a subject-act, like that of the saint, and likewise, 
although in another fashion, it is a subject which gives. The art of 
China and of India, like that of the Middle Ages, shelters itself in 
vain behind the rite or the simple duty of ornamenting life, it is as 
personal as, and more personal at times than that of the individualis- 
tic Occident. The more or less rigorous canonicity of art is here a 
secondary condition; in the days of old it was a condition favorable 
for hiding art from itself. But the consciousness of itself and at the 
same time the freedom which art acquired a taste for, are fine 
dangers which mobilized poetry. 

But man does not know himself through his own essence. His 
substance is hidden from him, he perceives himself only as refracted 
by the world of his acts which itself refracts the world of things: if 
he does not fill himself with the universe he remains empty to him- 
self; thus it is not in the light antecedently possessed of an intuition 
of the self by the self that he has his creative intuitions, as have the 
pure spirits; he cannot express himself in a work except on condition 
that things resound in him, and that in him, at the mutual wakening, 


1Cf. Lionel de Fonseka, De la vérité dans ['Art, dialogue entre un Oriental et un 
Occidental (Paris: Chitra, 1930). 
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they and he come forth together out of sleep. Hence the perplexities 
of the poet’s condition. If he hears the passwords and the secrets that 
are stammering in things, if he perceives realities, correspondences, 
figures of horror or of beauty of a very certain objectivity, if he 
captures like a spring-finder, the springs of the transcendentals, it is 
not by disengaging this objectivity for itself, but by receiving all this 
into the recesses of his sentiment and of his passion—not as some- 
thing other than he, according to the law of speculative knowledge, 
but on the contrary as inseparable from himself, and in truth as part 
of himself; and it is thus to seize obscurely his own being with a 
knowledge which will not come to anything save in being creative, 
and which will not be conceptualized save in a work made by his 
hands. His knowledge nourishes itself “on a captive intelligibility”: 
thus knowledge by affective connaturality, knowledge by resonance 
in subjectivity, is by nature a poetic knowledge, tending of itself to a 
work of sounds or colors, of forms or words. It is not without reason 
that the mystical experience, while incommunicable by its very na- 
ture (insofar as it is mystical) superabounds so frequently (insofar 
as it is knowledge by connaturality) in poetic expression. And as for 
the poet himself, it is not without reason either that he believes him- 
self chosen to suffer more than other men; 
J'ai Pextase et jai la terreur détre choisi.® 

As the mystic endures divine things, the poet is here to suffer the 
things of the temporal world, and to suffer them so much that he is 
enabled in expressing them to express himself. And when he is the 
most engaged in the act of spiritual communication, it is because he 
suffers still attentively an inexorable hand stronger than he, that 
passes and does not return. 


IX 


PoETtRY AND GRACE 


Satie’s mystifications have been spoken of to repletion. In the uni- 
verse of music they were of the same quality as those of a St. Philip 
Neri in the universe of grace. Here is the crucial point: art is with 


2Les Degrés du Savoir, p. 5 (The Degrees of Knowledge, p. 2). 
3Paul Verlaine. 
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grace in the habit of symbolizing. Between the world of poetry and 
that of sainthood there exists an analogical relation—I use this word 
with all the force metaphysicians give it, with all that it implies for 
them of kinship and of distance. All errors come from the fact that 
people misread this analogy: some swell the similarity, mixing 
poetry and mysticism; others weaken it, making poetry out to be a 
craft, a mechanical art. 

Yet poetry is from on high—not like grace, which is essentially 
supernatural, and which makes us participants in what belongs to 
God only, but like the highest natural resemblance to God’s activity. 
Our art, Dante used to say, is the grandchild of God. And not only 
does it derive, as from its pure archetype, from that art that made the 
world, but in order to have some idea of its nobility one must call 
to mind the mystery of the procession of the Word: for intelligence 
as such is prolific, and there where it cannot produce another itself 
as in God, it wants at least to beget a work, made in our image and 
where our heart would survive. 

There is an inspiration of the supernatural order which moves us 
through the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and which presumes charity; it 
raises souls of saints to the superhuman mode of acting which makes 
up the mystical life. But in the natural order also there is special 
inspiration which, too, is above the deliberations of reason, and 
which proceeds, as Aristotle observed, from God present in us. Such 
is the inspiration of the poet. That is why he is indeed a man divine. 
Like the saint? No. Like the hero: divus Hector. 

Words, rhythms are for him no more than a medium-matter. With 
them he creates an object that gives joy to the spirit, where shines 
some reflection of the great star-filled night of being. Thus he sees 
into things and brings forth a sign, however minute it may be, of the 
spirituality they contain; his blind man’s glance meets, at the bosom 
of the created, the glance of God. The Holy Books, say the the- 
ologians, have several literal meanings; in the same way, there are 
an infinity of literal meanings in the things made by God. Just as the 
saint completes in himself the work of the Passion, even so the poet 
completes the work of creation; he cooperates in divine balancings, 
he moves mysteries about; he is in natural sympathy with the secret 
powers that play about in the universe. 

Poetry, in its pure spiritual essence, transcends all technique, 
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transcends art itself; one can be a poet and still produce nothing, 
just as a child baptized has sanctifying grace without yet acting 
morally. Metaphysical ratio: poetry is to art what grace is to moral 
life. 


* * * 


Poetry, too, imposes the narrow road, it presumes a certain sacred 
weakness—beauty limps, you say, and Jacob limped after his 
struggle with the angel, and the contemplative limps in one foot, says 
St. Thomas, for having known God’s sweetness he remains weak on 
the side that leans on the world. In one sense poetry is not of this 
world, it is in its way a sign of a contradiction: its kingdom also is 
in our midst, within us. It is, too, a bit of nothing, a very small thing, 
a morning light which will grow to the fullness of day; it demands in 
its own line a genuine spirit of poverty. It abandons everything for 
its absolute. It wins its freedom through constraint. It means to have 
the poet unresistant, heroically docile, but to have his self-abandon- 
ment accompanied by intelligence and will, thus making it com- 
parable not to the automatism of madmen nor to the fury of the 
possessed, but to the vigilant and free passivity of souls acted upon 
by the Spirit of God. 

All this, however, at the service of a good that is not the Good. 
From all the masterpieces in the world one could not draw forth a 
single movement of charity. We would give, Jean, all the poems and 
all the systems for the hidden repose in love—invisible even to the 
natural glance of the angels—of a heart united to God. 

The point is that art stands in a line that is not the line of man’s 
good. From this comes its strength: it is free from the human, it 
is not constrained like prudence to regulate with regard to an end 
fixed in advance, in the mess of the contingent, the indetermination 
of free will; art has for its end only the object it has chosen; it des- 
potically dominates its matter. But from this too comes its infirmity. 
If there exists for the artist a whole organism of spiritual virtues, 
they are virtues in a certain sense only, yet they are real; they 
imitate, without achieving them, true spirituality, and the virtues of 
the saint. This is a tragic condition indeed. The artist knows the 
hardness of the life of the spirit, but he does not taste its hidden 
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peace, which nothing created can give. His will and all his strength 
of desire he must discipline without mercy, but for an end that is 
not his end. 

In itself, independently of the motives that set man to his work, 
the artist’s purity, however dear it may cost him, helps him in no 
way to save his soul. But it is nevertheless a genuine purity, paid 
for by weight of the sufferings of a created mind, and which is an 
emblem of the truer purity; and which, in emblematizing it, pre- 
pares it. A slide down the inclined plane of Heaven, a push from 
grace: the sleeper will change sides, and will wake up with God. 
God knows the work of men, the reverse side of their effort; every- 
where He sets His traps, His actual graces; God sees the tiniest 
corner of innocence in the heart. There is the pity of God. 


Epitor’s Note: The fourteen passages selected by M. Maritain are drawn from four 
of his published works. According to the order of reading they will be found (I-IV) 
in Art and Scholasticism (New York: Scribner’s, 1949), pp. 161-163, 165-166, 65, 66, 
27-30, 30; 172-173; (V) Art and Poetry (New York: Philosophical Library, 1943), 
p. 42; (VI-VII) Situation de la Poésie (Paris: Desclée De Brouwer, 1938), pp. 157-159, 
108-110, 114-116; (VIII) Art and Poetry, pp. 86-90; (IX) Art and Faith (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948), pp. 88-90, 91-93. They are reprinted here with the per- 
mission of the respective publishers. 
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Manichaeanism and Pelagianism 
are not merely ancient heresies. 
They infest the contemporary 
American theater to the point of 
making true tragedy impossible. 


CONFUSION IN OUR THEATER 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


THIS IS AN EXPLORATORY ESSAY on the sad state of tragedy in the 
American theater of the last generation. But I should like to preface 
it with a few remarks on a certain theory anent the origin of myths 


which, even if it be not the correct one, is still not without a good 
deal of hypothetical sense and value. The theory would come down 
to this: that in the controversy as to which preceded the other, the 
dance and ritual gesturing of the people or the mythical stories with 
which these things are surrounded at the historical stage, we must 
certainly opt for the first. There are, as it were, certain archetypal 
gestures of the body and spirit before the cosmos which man adopts 
with a compelling necessity and which exist on a preconceptual level. 
The concepts that follow, the myths that are added and told in the 
form of developing legend and more sophisticated dramatic move- 
ment, are only later creations and rationalizations of this basic 
physiology of ritual man. 

At any rate a good deal of healthy criticism might be based on 
such a theory. We might decide that, as words and symbols and 
concepts and stories become more intellectually rarified or merely 
rhetorical, they create an increasing distance between themselves 
and the natural, spontaneous life of man. The ideal tension between 
the two is destroyed. We could use this kind of speculation as an 
easy history of what happened to the theater of the Greeks up to 
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Euripides (who was certainly a man of concepts and separated from 
the traditional ritual life of the people). Thus too we could better 
understand all those occasional savage attacks of literary people 
on the growth of a decaying rhetoric in the arts. And if we should 
lump together a large group of romantic myths that had gotten be- 
yond control, we would go far in understanding a Baudelaire who, 
sick and tired of dreaming in a vacuum and forced at last back to 
mud and earth, could describe himself as “peasant!” 

Indeed, as a Christian in a speculative though not a demonstra- 
tive mood, I should go one important step further. Being interested 
in dogmatic propositions I will be bold enough to suggest that there 
is a more happy and harmonious tension between these propositions 
and that basic ritual movement of man which floods almost out of 
the unconscious than there is between these movements and all the 
rational concepts in the world. 

Theological orthodoxy is a very extraordinary thing. On the 
surface it is an extremely narrow and rigid form of reality. Actually, 
and Thomas Merton is saying this in other words in the present 
issue of THOUGHT, it is in its delimitations a highly existential 
reality which, where there is absolute fidelity to it, becomes the door- 
way to the infinite experiences of the contemplative life. It is also 
the doorway to psychic health and to physically authentic gesture 
in the world of art. And the contrary is also true (such tentative 
essays as this can afford to be bold): wherever you have an implicit 
unorthodoxy, you begin to get an inauthentic and corrupt, a some- 
how non-human movement, in art and theater. This, indeed, is the gen- 
eral purport of what I wish to say about our tragedy of the past 
generation. Both on the part of the critics and the playwrights, it 
has been based on the twin heresies of Manichaeanism and Pelagian- 
ism, and the results, so far as the possibility of true tragedy goes, 
have been disastrous. The physical gesturing they have produced on 
the stage, the very ontological shape of the soul they have created 
in our actors, are basically false and thoroughly unacceptable to the 
simple (but serious and profound) people. For example, defiance 
of the cosmos (this is one of our great theatrical gestures) makes no 
sense for them. 

Let us explore this suggestion so far as it affected the climate 
of modern tragedy. 
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Alas, as soon as we use the phrase “modern tragedy” many 
critics will throw a sizable difficulty right up against the very be- 
ginnings of this study. They do not hesitate to say, many of them, 
that there can be no such thing. They have read their tragedy, they 
know it, they love it for a very great human thing, they yearn for it, 
yearn for the reappearance in our day of a new tragic achievement 
—and yet the litany of admission is so often that it cannot be. This 
writer has the suspicion himself that the difficulties in the way of 
such a re-emergence are really radical and he is therefore inclined 
on the whole to agree with the pessimists. He would hesitate, how- 
ever, to agree with their reasons. In fact he would like to suggest 
that their reasons are altogether bad and that, if they continue to 
insist upon them, they will do nothing but critical harm and will, 
as critics, postpone rather than hasten the day of return. 


Tue Critics GivE THEIR REASONS 


The reader is already very well acquainted with the modern 
rationalization of why modern tragedy is an impossible thing. As 
a matter of fact, it has become a stock-in-trade explanation. It is 
learned fairly early in school and occurs in fairly elementary text- 
books. And it is a deceptively attractive explanation, so attractive 
indeed that it often meets with the approval of sober Christians. 
Moreover, it seems, superficially at least, to be based on an historical 
appraisal of the evidence. Well-known though the theory be, for the 
sake of immediate clarity I would like to cite passages from two 
orthodox critics—orthodox in that they followed the general pattern. 
Let us go back considerably and draw our first document from the 
chapter called “The Tragic Fallacy” in Joseph Wood Krutch’s The 


Modern Temper: 


Tragedy is, as Aristotle said, an imitation of noble actions, and Nietzsche, 
for all his enthusiasm for the Greek tragic writers, was palsied by the 
modern incapacity to conceive man as noble . . . a tragedy, Divine or other- 
wise, must, it may again be repeated, have a hero, and from the universe 
as we see it both the Glory of God and the Glory of Man have departed. 
Our cosmos may be farcical or it may be pathetic but it has not the dignity 
of tragedy and we cannot accept it as such . . . Its [tragedy’s] action is 
usually, if not always, calamitous because it is only in calamity that the 
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human spirit has the opportunity to reveal itself triumphant over the outward 
universe which fails to conquer it; but this calamity in tragedy is only a 
means to an end and the essential thing which distinguishes real tragedy 
from those distressing modern works sometimes called by its name is the 
fact that it is in the former alone that the artist has found himself capable 
of considering and of making us consider that his people and his actions 
have that amplitude and importance which make them noble. Tragedy arises 
then, when, as in Periclean Greece or Elizabethan England, a people fully 
aware of the calamities of life is nevertheless serenely aware of the greatness 
of man ... We accept gladly the outward defeats which it describes for the 
sake of the inward victories which it reveals. . . . A tragic writer does not 
have to believe in God, but he must believe in man. 


And if we wanted more of the same story, we were given it to 


the full in the chapter on “Tragedy” in The Greek Way by Edith 


Hamilton: 

Only twice in literary history has there been a great period of tragedy, 
in the Athens of Pericles and in Elizabethan England. What these two 
periods had in common, two thousand years and more apart in time, that 
they expressed themselves in the same fashion, may give us some hint of the 
nature of tragedy, for far from being periods of darkness and defeat, each 
was a time when life was seen exalted, a time of thrilling and unfathomable 
possibilities. They held their heads high, those men who conquered at Mara- 
thon and Salamis, and those who fought Spain and saw the great Armada 
sink. The world was a place of wonder; mankind was beauteous; life was 
lived on the crest of the wave. . . . The dignity and the significance of human 
life—of these, and of these alone, tragedy will never let go. Without them 
there is no tragedy . . . It is by our power to suffer, above all, that we are of 
more value than the sparrows. . . . There is no dignity like the dignity of 
a soul in agony . . . The great soul in pain and in death transforms pain 
and death. 

We could go on endlessly drawing the same tune from other 
sources. And later we will have occasion to confirm the fact that 
the critical direction of Krutch and Hamilton was only part of a 
great flood. At any rate, we have enough for our more immediate 
purposes to see that what it was claimed is necessary, totally neces- 
sary, for the tragic spirit is a belief in victory—belief in the great- 
ness of man. The strain that runs through it all is obvious; it is the 
strain of dignity, strain of greatness, strain of exaltation, of trans- 
formation, of joy through pain, of the emergence of godlike quali- 
ties, of nobility. It is, in a word, the strain of victory and heightened 
stature in defeat, wonderful paradox of mystical conquest. 
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Have Tuey DistortTED THE EvIDENCE? 


Here then is the summarizing view we are given for what tragedy 
is at its truest and best. It is of course a strange and a rather em- 
barrassing phenomenon ,that precisely the centuries which were 
thoroughly unconversant with such an enthusiastic and flying human- 
ism produced great tragedy; while precisely those periods that had 
dedicated themselves entirely and without reserve to the possibility 
of progress and social surge failed again and again to hit off the 
true tragic note. Indeed, as one courses through these readings and 
commentaries of a half-generation ago on modern tragedy, one can- 
not quite get rid of the constant suspicion that all the evidence had 
been tampered with, subtly, better still, unconsciously. The facts 
had been rather badly twisted, so badly that as a consequence we 
are now in rapid danger of having our sense of the tragic completely 
perverted. The truth of the matter comes down to this: that it was our 
modern tragic literature and theory that alone inserted these strange 
concepts of exaltation and triumph (and did not write tragedy) ; 
while in other periods these notions have been remarkable for 
their absence, indeed for their rejection (yet tragedy was written). 
And though this writer hesitates to broach so scandalous a thesis, yet 
he cannot contain the suspicion that it was exactly this heresy of 
exaltation, and all the splendid adjectives out of which it was com- 
pounded, that was partly responsible in our times for our very great 
failure in the theater. 

Perhaps it was Mr. Elmer Edgar Stoll whom I first found bold 
enough to confirm part of these suspicions. I had for a long time 
suspected these discoveries of a content in the great tragedies that 
simply was not there. This exaltation—it simply was not to be found. 
This nobility—it was of the most dubious kind. And this greatness, 
victory, transformation—all was in fact quite the reverse. Nor was 
it a matter for shadings or debate or interpretation, or magic lines 
between victory and loss. The evidence, on the contrary, was quite 
decisive. Especially with the case of the Greeks who, sufficiently dis- 
tant in history from the complications of contact with both Christian 
revelation for good and German metaphysicians for bad, might very 
well be thought to have stated the natural tragic view in its purity. 
The rebellion or triumph of Prometheus or Oedipus, so often used as 
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typical examples for theory, were very special plays and very spe- 
cial problems and have always been recognized as such by the schol- 
ars. The same can be said of the case of Orestes in the Eumenides 
which is a thoroughly nonhumanistic play if ever there was one. But 
the general tragic picture of the Greeks is a picture of radical and 
absolute defeat for man and is unadulterated by any artificial, spe- 
cious, humanistic reaction to pain and collapse that could nowhere 
find any evidence, any ground, whether in protagonist or audience, 
for victory or exaltation. 

Mr. Stoll, therefore, is putting it rather mildly when he says: 
“In one respect Mr. Krutch exaggerates the emotional! differences 
between early tragedy and the modern. Neither Hellenic tragedy 
nor the Elizabethan is so exultant and exhilarating as he makes it 
out to be. The critic is under the sway of Hegel and Bradley, finding 
in the earlier tragedy transcendental consolations that transcend 
even the dramatist’s text and purpose . . . I do not know whether Mr. 
Krutch twists the comic into the tragic or pathetic . . . but to me it 
seems a like sort of aesthetic wilfulness or perversity.” 


II 
A RETURN TO THE Facts 


As I see it, the actual evidence drawn from the “author’s text and 
purpose” (and Stoll is speaking of the Greek and Elizabethan) may 
be summed up under the heading of two conclusions. The two con- 
clusions may be viewed as a paradox but in each case they are based 
on experienced fact and do not go beyond such facts. 

1. In the first place, the tragedian’s world of perception was one 
of intense values discovered in the sphere of existence. Let us loosely 
say that he saw, sometimes in a faith and sometimes in a mood, the 
value of existence and its greatness. It is hard to put one’s finger on 
exactly that in which the greatness consists; perhaps it is that the 
ends are important, the issues too; at any rate the actors find them- 
selves operating within a structure of being, structure of importance, 
which is capable of provoking intensity in reaction, is worthy of this 
intensity. To say, in quite reverse fashion, as we began to do, that at 
any rate man is significant because he can so suffer, is rather twisting 
things and twisting the nature of signs. For our pain, and the in- 
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tensity thereof, is essentially a sign, it is a language and a word, and 
not to be taken as a thing. It is an indicator, a reactor, reactor to 
values and magnitudes in which we live, measure of the depth and 
dignity in existence, and to discover an exaltation in suffering rather 
than existence is precisely to put the shoe on the wrong foot. As a 
matter of fact, the suffering may involve, and that by deliberate 
composition, the complete destruction of all dignity, may even in- 
volve damnation, and self-damnation at that. Then the suffering 
has been guilt, and we have had a tragedy of self-infliction, of possi- 
bility, tragedy of what might have been. This is all terribly im- 
portant, but the greatness is in the issue, in existence, not in the pain. 

2. The second conclusion of the tragic text is an absolute and 
cold-blooded factual statement of the limitation of the human will. 
This statement takes the form of tragic defeat. The will does not 
measure up to the issue; there is no equation, if | may put it so 
simply, between human energy and existence. It is not that the will 
is inoperative; it is very much in operation and the clearer and more 
decisive the operancy then the greater is the tragic point of impossi- 
bility. If the will is there and strongly there, it is only to stress that 
we are dealing with man who is most clearly man and wrapped in 
man’s impossibilities. Hence the tragic point is being diluted in 
plays like The Adding Machine of Elmer Rice or the four great 
plays of Chekhov where the will is from the beginning decadent. And 
on the completely tragic plane man can be conscious, fully con- 
scious, of ends and issues. So that protagonists of the caliber of 
Hamlet, or of Mio in Anderson’s Winterset, are tragically more 
ineffective if we insist on interpreting them as not knowing what they 
are or whither they go. This is partly a tragedy of the intelligence, 
not of the will, and we need not admit that such “tragedy of intelli- 
gence” is “the most pitiful thing of all.” It hides the strongest part — 
of the truth; that, even if I see and even if I will, I cannot. 

But it may be objected that this is tragedy of circumstance and 
applies so perfectly to the Greeks but so imperfectly to Christian 
tragedy, where the element of possibility and freedom survives to 
the very end. Oedipus could never curse himself nor have added 
a new tragic depth of self-hatred for taking the wrong fork on the 
triple-crossroads. But the tragedy of guilt is not altogether a new 
tragedy; it only deepens the sense of absolute limitation in the old. 
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It imposes itself over this still present and even more deeply present 
sense of terrible limit, but the limit and the impossibility is there, 
willy-nilly, guilty or not guilty. We have but to try anything mightily 
and see what happens. In the end we come back to the decision of 
every one of the great tragedies that, left to itself, the human will 
at the very height of its straining stands broken and defeated. Any 
kind of theorizing, by ourselves or others, that obscures that decision 
is bad. We cannot even say, as Anderson seemed to say in The 
Masque of Kings and O’Neill in Mourning Becomes Electra, that 
that will is radically evil and condemned, if it moves at all, to evil. 
But in tragedy it is condemned to insufficiency—and to collapse, 
complete and unmixed collapse. If, for example, we should picture 
the fact of defeat in terms of the metrical pattern of a production of 
the Oedipus, it should be in terms of the confident forward iambics of 
a machine of perfect dignity that bit by bit begins to disintegrate, in 
the end loses all sense of an ictus in the pattering, stuttering rows of 
consecutive short-syllabled feet of a blinded man, and in the very 
end does not even have the energy to complete the final iamb. It 
hangs in the air and there is nothing left. There is neither room nor 
energy for those artificial endings of defiance and mystical victory 
that we love to tack on to our tragedies. These things are lies,’ at ' 
least in the sense that there is no evidence for their possibility or 
‘validity. They are completely outside the human story and neither 
history nor theology can give any ground for them. 

These then are the two things we may propose as the facts of the 
case and as the “author’s text and purpose.” They are a curious 
mixture of the confidence that existence and the situations we find 
ourselves in are significant indeed—and of the conviction that the 
human will cannot measure up to such terms. Is it not in texts where 
both these facts emerge clearly that we have always found the true 


tragic note? 


1We are now in a position to insert this very important qualifying note. Certainly 
there is an exaltation and a peace which is communicated through tragedy and which 
it would be very stupid indeed to deny. But one of the principal intentions of these 
pages is to deny that that exaltation is achieved through the exaltation of the cosmic 
status of man rather than by his facing all the consequences of his finitude and 
nothingness. This peace through tragedy is a very great mystery which I shall not dare 
to treat in this sufficiently difficult discussion. 
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THE PicTrurRE REVERSED BY MODERN TRAGEDY 


But the question we may well ask ourselves is whether the modern 
tragedian (and critic) did not again and again curiously distort the 
two pieces of evidences, did not turn matters upside down, or inside 
out. The qualities and the values we found him too frequently assign- 
ing to existence are to say the least extremely dubious; while, by some 
sort of inevitable compensation, the suppositions about the human 
processes and human will and energy with which he approaches his 
task are really extraordinary. Let us therefore briefly review our 
two evidential divisions again, this time from the viewpoint of the 
contemporary writer of tragedy. 

1. He began to attach a very dubious quality to existence. His 
actors no longer operated within a structure of importance. For this 
we can in the first place both blame and hardly blame the great insti- 
gators of that realistic and naturalistic drama which, beginning in 
the second half of the last century, we have been accustomed to label 
“social tragedy.” They had come, validly enough, to view the social 
environment as the great enemy, corrupted and corrupting, thought- 
less, small, machine-like, contemptible, and in every case the origin 
of the tragic fact. Add up all the names we know so well and we 
have a section of theater history that could only have been produced 
by a social structure of such meanness as deserved the theater reac- 
tion it received: Ibsen in part at least, Strindberg, Hauptman, Bjorn- 
son, Zola, Becque, Antoine and how many others. Their tragedy 
never operated, for the most part, on a level any deeper than the 
social and, had they belonged to an intellectually secure and bal- 
anced age, they might have fought their fight and won it without 
affecting the whole climate of tragedy for generations after. But so 
many men in those generations had become what Hamlet was thought 
to be, not knowing what or whither, and the vocabulary and mood 
the realists formulated became the vocabulary and mood of the 
attempt at tragedy on deeper levels. Not society but life itself came 
to be seen as a nightmare and the world had gone mad. How often in 
our own generation can we count the appearance of the actor who is 
cursed by the necessity of walking, victim and innocent, through an 
insane world. Actors appeared such as those in Sherwood’s /diot’s 
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Delight, or Paul Green’s Johnny Johnson, or Anderson’s Key Largo 
and Winterset. Sartre gave a definitive formulation, in theory and 
on the stage, to the principle of the absurd. Stoll himself warned 
that the world would only laugh at the larger trappings of the earlier 
tragedy and that we must work out our tragedy on the smaller level 
of what is real for us. And one of the quarrels between the thinkers 
revolved around the question whether we should meet this problem 
of the new smallness by illusion or disillusion. O’Neill in his last 
play, the disappointing The Iceman Cometh, held out for illusion, 
though in this he only copied the theme from similar pleas by Ibsen 
in The Wild Duck and Barry in Here Come the Clowns. These all 
placed their curse on the men who force us to look at the truth and 
the whole truth, no matter what the price—for the truth, such as it is, 
cannot set us free. But by far in the majority were those who, 
disillusioned by lies and disillusioned of the hope that existence has 
greatness, called for the facing of the facts. This was the thesis of 
Mr. Krutch, it is the thesis of a Max Werner or a Sidney Hook, and 
it is one of the many bewildering theses of the existentialists. We 
had become suspicious of any form of greatness and any form of 
belief and even an Eliot, though his poetry be charged with belief, 
could no longer afford to approach with a direct approach the full 
light of belief, but must come to it through its own ironies and his 
own flatter myths. 

As for Mr. Eliot’s own most recent effort to solve some of the 
problems of contemporary tragedy, it is a pity to confess that The 
Cocktail Party is a very strange play indeed. It is not too much to 
say that he is our first man of letters and a man of profound Christ- 
ian belief. Yet perhaps it is true after all that he is capable, as artist 
and Christian, of very sharp dichotomies between these two areas. 
At any rate, somebody has remarked that, if he gave us a profound 
criticism of the modern world in The Waste Land, he has given us a 
Waste Land of his own in The Cocktail Party. I am not the first to 
suggest that it is filled with a contempt for reality. And it is surely 
just a little ironical that Mr. Eliot, as he pushes us just a little bit 
deeper into the morass out of which no tragedy comes, is so much 
preoccupied with the problem of tragic verse. 

But so much for the value of existence in our day. And this is 
what I mean by Manichaeanism. 
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2. But there were compensations and they have been inevitable. 
These compensations were by way of discovering new extraordinary 
and incalculable energies in man. The tragic dignity and magnitude 
begins to reside almost entirely in himself and in his reaction to such 
an environment, social or cosmic. He is never quite defeated and, 
if he is, he is going to squeeze something out of defeat, squeeze de- 
feat for all it is worth. On such suppositions as the above, of course, 
such squeezing became absolutely essential because if we cannot 
twist the straight evidence of the Greeks for helplessness into exalta- 
tion then we are damned, really damned. It was an outburst of a 
unique Pelagianism, of such a kind as was never seen on land or sea. 

But let us look at this new humanism in both theory and practice 
before we say any more about it. In this necessary piece of docu- 
menting we will find no sense of human limit, no complete failure of 
energy. We will not find the facts, for in each case we were given a 
bit of what some people are fond of calling “theologizing.” We will 
start with the theorists first and with the hope that the following list 
of citations will not become too monotonous. It is not my fault that 
the words are always the same. The following identical scraps could 
have been picked at random from critical books of the immediate 


past. 


The theater in general is nothing but the place for the development of 
the human will . . . What I do not see is a dramatic renaissance whose dawn 
has not been announced, as it were by some progress or some arousing of 


the will. 


. .. in tragedy is embodied the eternal contradiction between man’s weak- 
ness and his courage, his stupidity and his magnificence, his frailty and his 
strength . . . Christianity trains men to endure evils, not to perform great 
actions. 


We may hardly express pity for what we feel is loftier and nobler than 
ourselves. We can pity a man or an animal but we cannot pity a god. There 
is no call for “sympathetic tears” in behalf of Prometheus or Orestes, pre- 
cisely because in the grandeur of their being they are greater than we are. 


. suffering borne with dignity, with the indestructible strength of 
man’s spirit . .. The truly tragic hero “will weep no more,” he “will endure.” 
The ecstasy is not to be shunned. At this height he is alone, unique and 
sufficient. This is tragic dignity . . . The spiritual elevation that can come 
only when a hero has learned to find his strength within himself is the key- 
stone of the structure of tragedy . . . Eliot has written a dramatic poem, a 
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metrical drama, but not a dramatic tragedy. His philosophical pattern is in 
relation to tragedy “ignoble”; like Samson, Thomas a Beckett finds his 
strength not in himself but in God . . . Such plays have a religious rather 
than a tragic ending. They offer consolation in a dogma, not, primarily, in 
the strength of man. 


In the majority of ancient and modern plays it seems to me that what the 
audience want to believe is that men have a desire to break the moulds of earth 
which encase them and claim a kinship with a higher morality than that which 
hems them in. . . . The rebellion of Antigone . . . the rebellion of Prometheus 
. . . the rebellion of God in Green Pastures . . . the rebellion of Liliom . . . 
the groping of man toward an excellence dimly apprehended, seldom possi- 
ble of definition . . . the theater at its best is a religious affirmation, an age- 
old rite re-stating and re-assuring man’s belief in his own destiny and his 
ultimate hope. 


. . . it somehow or other follows from the belief that man has a certain 
dignity, and even grandeur, that the sight of a man collapsing in evil circum- 
stances is the most marvelous spectacle in the world . . . 


. .. though life might be difficult and fate unintelligible, man had moral 
and emotional and intellectual qualities which could triumph over his fate 
or at least make him superior to it . . . though vanquished he need never be 
ignoble. 


This will be quite enough of the theorists, for the student of tragic 
theory could, with no difficulty at all, supply as much more material 
again of the same persuasion.” It all sang the same song without ex- 
ception and one is tempted by the uncharitable thought that very 
early in the history of the song the primary sources had been aban- 
doned. 


IV 
THE Mopern PLAYWRIGHT 


Whether the theorists took their lessons from the modern play- 
wright or whether the latter had been reading the theorists is difficult 
to say. Either could very well be the case for there was certainly no 
quarrel between them. They harmonized, they sang together, and 
almost rhymed. They were mystics, almost to a man, capable of 
sweating the most extraordinary exaltations out of the most impossi- 


2There is no intention of suggesting here that even the Catholic classroom has been 
without these “tragic fallacies.” 
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ble situations. One is tempted to admire their spirit but there is very 
little virtue in admiring the quality of unreality in any one today. 

It was not that they were apostles of sweetness and light in any 
sense. The very opposite was the truth because, up to the very last 
stage but one, they were able to look at the truth like eagles. They 
were fairly adequate breakers of hearts and souls. But in the end 
they were incurable romantics and there was no downing of their 
characters. The soul is redeemed through its own dignity, or it be- 
comes exalted through the energies of its own final resentment or 
rebellion or belief in itself. 

One cannot too much blame Ibsen for the rhetorical ending of 
his Enemy of the People when Dr. Stockman cries out in the midst 
of his pain: “The strongest man in the world is he who stands most 
alone.” As a gesture toward some ignoble people and a social prob- 
lem, it is quite magnificent; as tragedy it is nonsense, though the 
tragedians have been making similar gestures ever since. Here I am 
sorry that I must again refer to Mr. Anderson but there are a few 
lines in his Winterset that so hit off the energy and the spirit of much 
American tragedy that we must have them: 

And Mio—Mio, my son—know this where you lie, 
This is the glory of earth-born men and women. 
Not to cringe, never to yield, but standing 

Take defeat implacable and defiant 

Die unsubmitting. I wish that I’d died so, 

Long ago; before you're old you'll wish 

That you had died as they have. On this star, 

In this hard-star adventure, knowing not 

What the fires mean to right and left, nor whether 
A meaning was intended or presumed, 

Men can stand up and look out blind, and say: 
In all these turning lights I find no clue, 

Only a masterless night, and in my blood 

No certain answer, yet is my mind my own, 

Yet is my heart a cry toward something dim 

In distance, which is higher than I am 

And makes me emperor of the endless dark 

Even in seeking! What odds and ends of life 
Men may seek otherwise, let them live, and then 
Go out, as I shall go, and you. 


Now whether all this involves at best what we might call a bit of 
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a trick, this business of finding an imperial and incredible greatness 
precisely in the tragic instant must be left to the judgment of those 
who know their history. In no case, at any rate, did the new artificial 
dogmas which became attached to our own tragedy constitute what 
the technicians would refer to as effectual action. They were non- 
evidential statements, attitudes that are blind assertions of the will. 
They were attempts to solve the tragic problem through some such 
thing as the dignity and beauty of defiance or some of its correlates, 
theater endings that would have been theater beginnings for the 
Greeks. Until our time the pride, dignity and strength of man had 
been the subject material of first acts. Now the creatures we were 
being given in our third acts were doing very nicely indeed in point 
of energy and exaltation. Read Odets in Till the Day I Die where 
the very factual line “Let him die” is cancelled out by the next and 
mystical line “Let him live.” Or read from the play of the significant 
title Awake and Sing! by the same playwright such lines as: 

Ravpu. Right here in the house! My days won't be for nothing, Let 
Mom have the dough. I’m twenty-two and kickin’! I'll get along. Did Jake 
die for us to fight about nickels? No! The night he died I saw it like a 
thunderbolt! I saw he was dead and I was born! I swear to God, I’m one 
week old! I want the whole city to hear it—fresh blood, arms. We got ’em. 
We're glad we’re living. 

Moe. I wouldn’t trade you for two pitchers and an outfielder. Hold the 
fort! 

RapH. So long. 


Moe. So long. 
(They go and RatPu stands full and strong in the doorway seeing them 


off as the curtain slowly falls.) 


Or behold the same creature in Paul Green’s The Field God where 
a very real approach to high tragedy is colored over by the new 
theology’s final: “We are God—Man is God. That’s the light, that’s 
the truth. It will set them free. And love shall abide among us te 
the end.” 

As for the much more recent case of the Death of a Salesman by 
Arthur Miller it is not altogether easy to make a judgment, because 
it is not easy to decide what final direction the judgment of Mr. 
Miller is itself taking. It is surely not a great play, and derives 
much of its power from that unilinear kind of strength which belongs 
to a case from a psychiatric textbook. The play is the story of the 
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slow and sickening collapse of a man’s own ideal image of himself, 
and perhaps a criticism of a civilization that imposes this type of 
image. But in his preface to the play Miller inevitably falls into the 
now ancient line of criticism; indeed, he repeats the line verbatim 
when he tells us that: 

. .. if it is true that in essence the tragic hero is intent on claiming his whole 
due as a personality, and if this struggle must be total and without reserva- 
tion, then it automatically demonstrates the indestructible will of man to 
achieve his humanity . . . it is curious, although edifying, that the plays we 
revere, century after century, are the tragedies. In them, and in them alone, 
lies the belief—optimistic, if you will, in the perfectibility of man. 


According to the new romantics there was a wonderful though 
thoroughly unfounded resiliency in our suffering lot. Ibsen himself 
had turned away from the social factuality of his major plays in that 
senescent return to vague ideals and vague graspings in When We 
Dead Awaken where he solves all by an “Up to the peak of prom- 
ise.” The human race has that same resiliency, we were told in the 
compromise between vaudeville and tragi-comedy called The Skin of 
Our Teeth by Thornton Wilder where Sabina ends a play that has 
witnessed the cyclic ups and downs of man by announcing: “This 
is where you came in. We have to go for ages and ages yet.” Though 
all such blind conclusions do nothing for us save bring to mind such 
terrible warnings as that of Ortega y Gasset when he pointed out that 
the whole of history and civilization wears the same dramatic quality 
of danger as does the individual, being compounded of risk and the 
perpetual possibility of complete destruction if it does not preserve 
a balance between the security we have at any moment and the 
awareness of how difficult that security has been and is: “This lack 
of balance falsifies his nature, vitiates it in its very roots, causing 
him to lose contact with the very substance of life, which is made up 
of absolute danger, is radically problematic. . . . Just a slip, and 
when you look around everything has vanished into thin air.” 

But in all these approximations to the tragic spirit such as we 
have been discussing, we are, of course, still dealing with the tragedy 
of resentment where the protagonist is essentially a victim and, so 
far as the problem of tragedy and evil goes, a spectator. He pleads 
Not Guilty in a world that is mad and that, by darkness and pain. 
closes in on him. His answer is thoroughly humanistic; he seeks, by 
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hook or by crook, to find value in himself and beauty in himself. 
The very climax of such humanism, I have suggested before, comes 
in the existentialist doctrine as dramatized in a play like Sartre’s 
The Flies, where the whole of existence and the whole of value con- 
sists in the complete unlimited freedom by which man asserts him- 
self. This was the human answer to absurdity in environment, 
whether social or cosmic. Orestes accepts his own crime—for so it 
is in this play—not as Aegisthus accepted his, with a sense of limi- 
tation and guilt, but rather with a “complete acceptance”; the limit 
and the dread have been bogies; the completely self-contained 
freedom of a fully human act is the only beauty; these things that 
have been held immemorially as greater than man, these things 
beyond his energies, this Zeus, these Furies, are contemptible things, 
are rats and flies, and therefore, when all is done, Orestes can ask 
his audience to: 

Listen to this tale. One summer there was a plague of rats in Scyros. 
It was like a foul disease; they soiled and nibbled everything, and the people 
of the city were at their wit’s ends. But one day a flute-player came to the 
city. He took his stand in the market-place. Like this. (ORESTES rises to his 


feet.) He began playing on his flute and all the rats came out and crowded 
around him. Then he started off, taking long strides—like this. (He comes 


down from the pedestal.) And he called to the people of Scyros: ‘Make 
way!’ (The crowd makes way for him.) And all the rats raised their heads 
and hesitated—as the flies are doing. Look! Look at the flies! Then all of 
a sudden they followed in his train. And the flute-player, with his rats, 
vanished forever. Thus. 

(He strides out into the light. Shrieking, the Furies fling themselves after 
him.) 


Curtain 


And thus we have a new version of the end of the world, end of 
an existence, once great in fables, that became small and was in 
resentment finally destroyed by the freedom of man. The end of the 
world and the birth of man. It is regrettable that even by association 
on the same pages we should have hinted at a kinship between our 
other and healthier contemporary tragedians and the metaphysics of 
such an Orestes. But perhaps in a little way the kinship is there. 
Certainly we had for years been playing around with the two tools 
that, if they had become madly logical and followed their ultimate 
intent, could have fashioned a new and incredible tragedy. Those 
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two tools, I have been trying to suggest, are the modern wedding of 
the two very old heresies of Manichaeanism and Pelagianism. The 
rats inherit the earth and man becomes God. Things were once quite 
the reverse of this, all the evidence of texts alone says as much, and 
this essay is a small protest, in the name of critical honesty, against 
the falsification of the evidence. And though it is true that many 
new things and new worlds might have been fashioned out of the 
theater theology of the last generation, one thing it could never have 
created—tragedy. 


V 
THE Dawn 


Finally, and only to complete a historical note, we may briefly 
remember all those tragedies of the “new dawn,” which, having 
succeeded with the usual competence in reducing the human actor 
to the rock-bottom of defeat, promised to resurrect him or dress him 
with all the power the blood of martyrs has for raising a new seed 
to humanity. With the dawnists the inevitability of growth for 
human society as a whole or of victory for some part of it constituted 
the salvation of the individual and was for him the solution of the 
tragic fact. He undergoes a mystical personal rejuvenation through 
the victory that shall be. 

Such a solution was of course very fashionable. One might have 
expected a luscious amount of such writing in the inevitable war 
plays with their inevitable mystical jingoism, and no one was disap- 
pointed. But the theme had been in the air for generations and it 
needed no war nor triumph of arms to give it courage to express it- 
self. Nor was it limited to the leftist theater, though certainly it 
could be anticipated that they would play the theme loudest of all. 
The benediction over Odets’ Lefty was the very summarizing “put 
fruit trees where our ashes are!” And as a single illustration of the 
dawn technique (which may, with some want of charity, be called 
the technique of the exclamation point—witness the greater part of 
our little documenting) we may cite the source of salvation for 
Odets’ beaten ones in Paradise Lost. 


No! There is more to life than this! Everything he said is true, but 
there is a future. Now we know. We dare to understand. Truly, truly, the 
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past was a dream. But this is real! . . . Everywhere now men are rising from 
their sleep. Men, men are understanding the bitter biack total of their lives. 
Their whispers are growing to shouts! They become an ocean of understand- 
ing! No man fights alone. Oh, if you could only see with me the greatness 
of men. I tremble like a bride to see the time when they'll use it. My dar- 
ling, we must have only one regret—that life is so short! . . . Yes, I want 
to see that new world. I want to kiss all those future men and women. .. . 
Oh, yes, I tell you the whole world is for men to possess. Heartbreak and 
terror are not the heritage of mankind! The world is beautiful. . . . Ohhh, 
darling, the world is in its morning. . . . 

We will find much more of the same, some better, some worse, 
some left, some right, in George Bernard Shaw, in O’Casey, in Sher- 
wood, in Anderson, in Lawson, in Irwin Shaw. Chekhov had been 
tempted toward the same finality, perhaps he begins to say the same 
things, but he cannot quite bring himself to it. All he can finally 
promise is rest and peace, and not salvation in a future society. At 
least he is right, and many other sincere playwrights too, in rejecting 
the mechanism of the future. For the honest tragedian must deal 
with the person as he finds him, the continuous and not the continued 
person. No one else can solve the problem of this kind of person 
. and it must be solved in him and for him. To introduce a Cartesian 
concept of personality is only a subterfuge. For a true person is 
cribbed, cabined and confined within himself and his own genera- 
tion. He cannot become anything but what and who he is, not, at 
any rate, by any human way. And for the true artist there is nothing 
else but the unbreakable continuum of personality to deal with; to 
convert it, by a trick, into a future society becomes a complete avoid- 
ance of problem. Therefore, we may here add a few sensible verses 
from Anderson’s Key Largo: 

You die to bring about a race of man 

Who’ll walk the heavens on a rope of sines 

And cosines, looking like Wells’ Martian polyps 
And operating on the womb of night 

With a long sharp equation. It’s no fun 

To perish . . . for this remote eventuality. 

So then, in a brief word, we must stick to the facts. At least we 
must begin with the facts and the final road we take under our own 
power must not be into the shadows. True tragedy has always been 
a sober calculation of the relation of human energy to existence. 
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Such calculating has always required profound honesty and the re- 
jecting of the cheaper forms of mysticism. St. Paul himself had 
weighed the matter well and found it impossible to work out the 
equation. And he therefore cried out: “Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” We need not cite his fairly famous answer. 
It has also been suggested that the truth will set us free if we follow 
it with docility, to the best of our ability at any stage. And it is this 
that tragedy in our time had often failed to do. 


CONCLUSION 


To end where we began, the kind of physical gesture before the 
cosmos that has become quite common in our theater is worlds apart 
from the gesture of true tragedy. But as it is more than possible to 
retort that this is a purely academic question—for in a sense every- 
one can hold on to his notion of what true tragedy is—I shall again 
go further. The contemporary gesture of defiance and exaltation is 
completely foreign to the basic ritual gestures of the simple man. 
The contemporary theater has been largely a place created by and 
for “intellectuals,” a place of rarified concepts producing inauthentic 
art that does not attract the ritualistic man, the common man. 
And one reason for this is that the innate ritual in him is more honest 
and profound; it is a movement of final helplessness and appeal. 
How this movement leads to the peace and tranquillity of pure trag- 
edy, and to a paradoxical exaltation, but not by way of exaltation, 
is another question—which we might again leave to the contempla- 
tives. At any rate, it is a question which was not meant to come 
within the purview of this paper. 





If angelism and the flight from the 
human condition are the sources 
of our modern sickness, Thomas 
Merton adds in a new book that 
contemplation depends on fidelity 
to the human Christ and the 
Church of men. 


THE ASCENT TO TRUTH 


THOMAS MERTON 


I 


WE CANNOT COMPLETELY UNDERSTAND Saint John of the Cross or 
Saint Gregory of Nyssa unless we remember that their mysticism 
is centered upon Christ. Even though their mystical theology be 
apophatic, their supraconceptual experience of God cannot in fact 
be achieved without Christ. What is more, it cannot even be arrived 
at without a concept of Christ as the Incarnate Word of God. This 
is essential to Christian mysticism. “No man comes to the Father 
but by Christ” (John 14:6). 

Some writers outside the Church pay the great Christian mystics 
the homage of a certain respect. The saints themselves would not 
have thought themselves flattered by it. Saint John of the Cross is 
treated by some as if he lived as a pantheist behind a Christian 
facade. This accords with the theory that the great mystics of every 
religion live together at the summit of their own Olympus, far above 
the mists of religious doctrine, priesthood, liturgy, sacrifice, church 
discipline, and all the other tiresome things which separate the com- 
mon run of men into religious groups. The Christian mystics of 
“Night” are supposed, in practice, to have left Christ outside the 
gates of their own contemplative Eden. Ideas of an Incarnate Word 
are all very well for simple people. Devotion to the Crucified Jesus, 
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meditation on His Sacred Humanity are thus supposed to bear the 
same relation to apophatic Christian mysticism as does Bakhti yoga 
to the purer Raja Yoga of India. Bakhti yoga is a respectable though 
admittedly inferior mysticism in which the adept arrives at union 
with the Absolute conceived under a personal form. 

This amusing theory can easily be arrived at if one neglects to 
read the most important chapters in Saint John of the Cross and 
passes over his most fundamental doctrines as if they did not exist. 

In actual fact, the mysticism of the Spanish Carmelites is not 
centered upon Christ considered as a Divine Person with an assumed 
Human Nature that no longer needs to be mentioned in the best 
mystical circles, but upon Jesus Christ, true God and true man, 
Deum verum de Deo vero, consubstantial with the Father and born 
in time of the Virgin Mary, Who died on the Cross to redeem man- 
kind from sin and Who, in His risen glory, ascended into heaven, 
taking our human nature with Him so that we are all at least poten- 
tially enthroned in heaven with Him. Consedere fecit in caelestibus 
in Christo Jesu.’ 

This much at least is required to make a mystical doctrine Chris- 
tian. But the teaching of the Spanish Carmelites, of the French 
Cistercians, of the Italian Franciscans, of the Greek Fathers, of the 
mystics of the Egyptian Desert, is not only Christian but Catholic. 
That is to say that not only is it centered on the historical Christ, 
but that its contemplation is nourished by and lives in that extension 
of the Incarnation which is the Mystical Body of Christ: His visible 
Church. 

All that we have said about the place of reason in the mysticism 
of Saint John of the Cross still needs to be completed by his concep- 
tion of the relation of reason to revealed truth and to ecclesiastical 
authority. For Saint John of the Cross, concerned as he is exclu- 
sively with practical problems of the spiritual life, “reason” and 
“intelligence” are never considered in the abstract, as though man 
might be living in a hypothetical state of “pure nature.” Reason 
interests Saint John of the Cross precisely because it has an impor- 
tant place in the supernatural order in which the whole human race 
now actually finds itself. For all men have a supernatural end—the 
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vision of God. They are to achieve this end by the use of their na- 
tural faculties, especially of their intelligence and will, aided by the 
grace of God. Grace will never fail anyone who does what is in his 
power to seek God. Hence, as Saint John of the Cross realizes, in 
common with all Catholic theologians, the loss of souls is due not to 
their arbitrary exclusion from God’s favor but to the fundamental 
irrationality of minds that do not accept the faith which is proposed 
to them as fully reasonable and as the only means of satisfying the 
highest aspirations of man’s intelligence and will. 

Now, I have described at some length elsewhere in my writings the 
activity of man’s intelligence in the interior purification of his soul 
by “discretion” and the “discernment of spirits.” The diagram 
which serves as the frontispiece of The Ascent of Mount Carmel pro- 
poses to the contemplative three roads by which he may travel. Two 
of them are wrong roads. One of these leads nowhere, the other only 
brings us to our supernatural end after a weary and roundabout 
journey. Those who travel by these two wrong roads are guided by 
a purely subjective standard of values: they obey the impulsions 
of passion and of desire. Desire is blind. It judges things only in 
relation to ourselves. Hence, these two roads are illumined by the 
light of illusion. The third road, the true one, is the way of nada, 
“nothingness,” the rejection of all subjectivism, in order to take 
things objectively. Now, for a theologian, the objective reality of 
things is what they are in relation to God, considered both in Himself 
and as our last end. To travel the way of nada, man must strive 
to become perfect in the theological virtues. He can only do this by 
the constant exercise of his intelligence and will, either actively or 
on the passive and mystical level. The function of the intelligence 
is to guarantee the purity of faith, hope, afid charity, not by much 
reasoning and subtlety but by the constant ascetical discernment 
between the illusions of subjectivism and the true light which comes 
from God. 

So far, so good. But now a serious problem arises. Is this relent- 
less exercise of purifying intuition something that we learn by direct 
personal inspirations from God? If this is so, then we are in peril 
of being confined to the subjectivism from which we are trying 
to escape. Are we to distinguish the inspirations of God from the 
impulsions of wishful thinking by a merely interior standard? Then 
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that standard will always run the risk of being arbitrary and there- 
fore irrational. Hence, the intelligence is only defeating itself in this 
“discernment of spirits.” It is reasoning in favor of unreason. It 
has become the instrument of another subjective impulse. It is the 
servant of mood and desire. For, even though God might give us a 
sure interior “sense” by which we could “feel” the difference be- 
tween right and wrong—and He has in fact given us such a sense— 
nevertheless He does not leave us to make our moral judgments solely 
by the standards of a delicate interior “sensation.” For it is much 
easier to pervert an inward “sense,” which is something undefined, 
than to tamper with the light of reason. Judgment by an interior 
“taste” or “feeling” is apt to be something quite individual. Artists 
can agree on the value of a good painting because they somehow feel 
that they react to it in the same way. Yet their reactions remain quite 
personal. 

But truth reveals itself to the light of reason in a way that can be 
shared in the same way by all who use that light. One who under- 
stands a truth can convey his understanding to another by evidence 
and demonstration. The truth that is thus transmitted from one mind 
to another produces the same objective certainty in both, even though 
it may at the same time have quite different subjective repercussions 
in different spirits. 

Therefore, when Saint John of the Cross lays down reason as one 
of the foundation stones of the mystical life, it is because, for him, 
reason completely fulfills its office only when it subjects a man to the 
guidance of faith. And the faith which reason serves is not a purely 
subjective, personal, and incommunicable thing. This faith is ob- 
jectively centered in God Himself, as He is revealed to the whole 
Body of the faithful. Hence, we come to a very important conclu- 
sion: reason is the key to the mystical life in so far as it helps a man 
to shape his whole life.by the teaching and authority of Christ living 
and acting in His visible Church. This Church, moreover, is a per- 
fect organic unity, with one clearly defined creed, one body of laws, 
one worship, one vivible head. The mysticism of Saint John of the 
Cross is not merely reconcilable with an authoritative Church and 
a dogmatic system— it is actually impossible without them. 

I am not basing this assertion on the saint’s declarations that he 
submits all his statements to the teaching authority of the Church. 
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Such protestations might be made merely as a matter of form, with- 
out constituting any substantial part of the doctrine thus presented. 
However, we have seen that for Saint John of the Cross the mystical 
life is in concrete fact impossible without an uncompromising ascesis 
of the will guided by the intelligence. But this interior ascesis is 
summed up in the concept of “pure faith.” And objective faith, as 
it is conceived by Saint John of the Cross, is the faith proposed to 
men by Christ through an authoritative Church. Furthermore, the 
very subjection of our intelligence to the doctrinal and moral author- 
ity of this Church is one of the most essential characteristics of Saint 
John’s ascesis of “reason.” 

Having said this, which is already very much, I will proceed to 
say much more. There is hardly a page in The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel in which Saint John of the Cross does not impose upon rea- 
son the task and the strict obligation of judging and banishing from 
the soul not only every spiritual aspiration which is out of harmony 
with the mind of the Church, but even every mystical inspiration and 
impulsion which, even though it may be supernatural, even though 
it may come from God, is nevertheless a potential temptation to 
break away from public revelation and doctrinal authority. Saint 
John of the Cross would be the last man in the world to dispense the 
mystic from subjection to the Magisterium. Even though it would be 
possible for a contemplative to receive into his soul all the mysteries 
of the faith direct from God, Saint John of the Cross is only writing 
for mystics who are formed, by God, according to His ordinary way, 
by mediate revelation. The Carmelite theologian has a very special 
reason for insisting on this. His ascesis of “pure faith” demands the 
most absolute humility, obedience, and interior self-denial on the 
part of the soul. This self-denial is impossible without the funda- 
mental gift of one’s whole self in the submission of one’s highest 
faculties to God. And this submission is nowhere more complete 
than when we receive God’s word through a human representative. 
It is more perfect to believe God’s truth when it is preached to us by 
the successors of the Apostles than it would be to receive it directly, 
in visions and private revelations. As Christ said to Saint Thomas: 
“blessed are they who have not seen, and have believed.’” 


“John 20:29. 
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Here is what Saint John of the Cross has to say on this vitally 
important subject: 

We must be guided in all things by the lew of Christ the Man-God and by 
that of His Church and of His ministers in a human and visible manner, and 
by this means we must remedy our spiritual weaknesses and our ignorances, 
since in these means we shall find abundant medicine for them all. If we 
leave this path we are guilty not only of curiosity but of great audacity: noth- 
ing is to be believed in a supernatural way save only that which is the teach- 
ing of Christ the Man-God and of His ministers who are men.* 


This passage is taken from one of the two most important chapters of 
The Ascent of Mount Carmel. It is absolutely essential for the true 
understanding of Saint John’s mystical theology, for here alone do 
we see the real purpose behind this relentless attack on every kind of 
private revelation and his rule that under every circumstance we 
must turn away even from genuine visions, revelations, raptures, 
locutions, and so on in order to rest in “pure faith,” which is the 
only proximate means of union with God. 

The doctrine of this particular chapter brings out two aspects of 
his interior asceticism. We have just seen one of them. Submission 
to authority is all-important because it requires perfect humility, 
obedience, and interior detachment, without which spiritual liberty 
can never be attained. This is what makes obedience to the Church 
and her ministers eminently reasonable. And it is in this sense that 
Saint John is always contrasting “reason” with the movements of 
irrational subjective inspiration and ill-defined mystical “attrac- 
tions.” This is the negative side of his interior asceticism—and the 
least important. We shall pass on in a moment to the positive work 
of faith itself, in which, according to the terminology of Saint John 
of the Cross, union is actually achieved. Meanwhile let us tie up the 
few loose ends that still remain in our discussion of reason. 

First: a clear statement of the saint on private revelations. The 
saint’s doctrine is extraordinarily strict. In fact, it is much more 
rigid than that of most Catholic theologians, although in practice the 
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3Ascent, Book ii, c. 22, n. 7. Peers, vol. ii, p. 176. I have rendered Cristo hombre as 
Christ the Man-God. Professor Peers translates it as “Christ made man,” but that is 
theologically incorrect. The Word-made-tesh is Christ. Christ is Man and God, but 
Christ is not “made man.” Note, however, that the expression Cristo hombre puts 
emphasis on the Humanity of the Redeemer. 
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Church’s caution in accepting “private revelations” may encourage 
one to adopt the standards laid down by the Spanish Carmelite. 
When he speaks of revelations, the saint is referring to the direct 
intuition of hidden truths, and particularly of truths which could 
not possibly be known in any natural way. He has already discarded 
lower forms of extraordinary mystical experience—visions of saints, 
interior locutions, and what not. The saint wastes very little paper 
on prophecies of the end of the world. He now says that no private 
revelation concerning the mysteries of God is to be accepted by the 
soul even—mark this well!—even though it be in conformity with 
what God has already publicly revealed to the Church. Here are his 
words: 


Since, then, there are no more articles to be revealed concerning the sub- 
stance of our faith than those which have already been revealed to the Church, 
not only must anything new which may be revealed to the soul be rejected, 
but the soul must be cautious and take no notice of various other things 
involved therein, and for the sake of the purity of the soul it behoves it to 
keep the faith even though the truths already revealed to faith be revealed to 
it privately; and to believe them not because they are now revealed anew but 
because they have already been sufficiently revealed to the Church; rather 
it must close its understanding to them holding simply to the doctrine of the 
Church and to its faith, which, as Saint Paul says, cometh through hearing.‘ 


On the other hand, we must well understand the saint’s contempt for 
everything that falls outside the domain of pure faith. He is not 
trying to deprive contemplatives of lights and experiences and 
visions on the ground that it is pride to aspire to anything but the 
level of faith on which the ordinary faithful actually live. Far from 
it. The explicit purpose of Saint John of the Cross is to teach souls 
the way to the highest possible union with God. Why then does he 
set aside everything that is popularly regarded as the very essence 
of “mysticism”? Because it is not good enough, it is not the real 
thing. However sublime these extraordinary graces may be, they are 
in actual fact less perfect than the true mystical graces which fall in 
the direct and “ordinary” path to sanctity. And why? Because 
these visions and prophecies are essentially less supernatural.’ And 


4Ascent, Bk. ii, n. 27. Peers, vol. i, p. 205. 
5Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, Christian Perfection and Contemplation (St, Louis, 1937), 
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for this very reason they cannot bring the soul to divine union. They 
have no power of themselves to transform the soul in God. 

The highest possible contemplation of God is the vision which the 
saints enjoy in the glory of heaven. According to Catholic tradition, 
three great saints are thought to have enjoyed an immediate vision 
of the Divine Essence even while they were on earth. It is in this 
sense that many Catholic theologians interpret passages of Scripture 
relating the visions of God granted to Moses, Elias, and Saint Paul. 
This immediate vision of God is, by its nature, in the ordinary line 
of Christian mysticism, for it is essentially the same as the Beatific 
Vision, the normal end and fulfillment of the Christian life. Of 
course, it is a most extraordinary grace if we consider it to have been 
granted to three men still in this life. That, however, has nothing 
to do with the essence of the vision which, in the case of Moses, 
Elias, and Saint Paul was only extraordinary in the circumstances 
under which it was granted. Saint John of the Cross treats these 
visions in their proper turn, as he passes through every possible cate- 
gory of spiritual experience in The Ascent of Mount Carmel. He 
does not treat them like the revelations of which we spoke a moment 
ago. He does not consider the immediate vision of God granted to 
Saint Paul an extraordinary grace in the same sense as would be a 
private revelation of divine mysteries. He does not consider the 
vision of Saint Paul under the aspect of a “temptation.” No doubt 
that grace is so rare that the ordinary everyday mystic Saint John is 
writing for would never have a chance to form an attachment to it! 
But I did not introduce the subject of this immediate vision of the 
Divine Essence in order to indulge in futile speculations. The only 
point that concerns us here is contained in one significant remark 
which Saint John of the Cross makes about this fleeting glimpse of 
the Godhead that was granted to Moses, Elias, and Saint Paul. Of 
this rare grace, which opened to them for a moment the doors of 
heaven while they were still on earth, he says the following words: 
“God performs such a thing in those that are most strong in the spirit 
of the Church and in the law of God as were the three I have men- 


tioned above.” 
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This is a singular confirmation of the thesis that our growth in 
mystical contemplation and our progress toward divine union is 
proportionate to our union with the “spirit of the Church.” Yet 
nothing could be more obvious to anyone with the most superficial 
knowledge of Catholic theology. Mystics are made by the same Holy 
Ghost Who is the Divine Teacher of the Church, and the life of con- 
templation is simply the full flowering in the individual soul of the 
grace which is poured out through the whole Church. It is the same 
Holy Ghost Who speaks out in the solemn definition of a Catholic 
dogma and who secretly infuses the light of faith into each Christian 
soul that assents to the dogma. When a Catholic makes an act of 
faith in an article proposed to his belief by the Church, he is actually 
sharing, though in a dark and inchoate manner, in the contemplation 
by which God knows and loves His own Divine Essence. The activity 
of faith, hope, and charity perfected by the Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
depends entirely on the presence of the Father and on the missions 
of the Word and Holy Spirit in the intimate depths of the soul itself. 
It is only possible for me to make an act of faith in God because 
God has deigned to draw my soul and its faculties into the mysteri- 
ous circuit of personal relations ad intra which constitute His own 
infinite Truth and His eternal Contemplation. 

The human mode of intelligent activity which is necessary to 
keep our souls in perfect submission to the guidance of grace is 
only a necessary predisposition for the really important activity in 
which the soul and God work together as one in the soul’s own facul- 
ties. This is the activity of the theological virtues, particularly in the 
superhuman mode they achieve when they are perfected and elevated 
by special inspirations through the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Since the act of faith is the first step toward contemplation and 
toward the beatific vision, it is extremely important to have an exact 
notion of what faith really is. Faith is a supernatural virtue, the 
function of which is to enable the intelligence of man to make a 
firm and complete assent to divinely revealed truth, not on account 
of the clear intrinsic evidence of statements about God, but on the 
authority of God Himself revealing to us what we do not actually 
see. 

This intellectual assent is made by a free act of the will illumi- 
nated and guided by grace and preceded by a rational judgment of 
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credibility which is not, however, an internal motive of faith. The 
Catholic Church has consistently defended the intellectual character 
of the act of faith. It would be a serious error of doctrine to hold 
that faith was a “blind movement of the will.” Yet the Church also 
defends the essentially obscure character of faith. It is not and can- 
not be an assent to intrinsic evidence. It is essentially the “argument 
of things which appear not.” We believe what we do not see, and 
therefore the act of faith is not purely intellectual: it is elicited un- 
der the impulsion of the will. 

Then, again, the Church defends the essentially supernatural char- 
acter of faith. It is a gift of God. It is produced under the inspira- 
tion of grace. This inspiration acts directly upon the faculties of the 
soul which are moved, so to speak, by the “finger of God.” In every 
act of faith, the Holy Spirit takes our will, which has been deflected 
away from God by sin, and “corrects” its aim and at the same time 
illuminates the understanding, so that we believe.’ 

Finally, what is the object of faith? God Himself. Faith termi- 
nates in God in the sense that every article of revealed truth ends 
in God or refers to God, and also in the sense that everything we 
believe is accepted by our mind in submission to the authority of 
God. 

With this brief outline of the essentials of faith, we can under- 
stand the theological weight of the categorical affirmation made by 
Saint John of the Cross that “faith alone is the proximate and pro- 
portionate means by which the soul is united to God.” * And again: 
“this dark and loving knowledge, which is faith, serves as a means 
to divine union in this life even as, in the next, the light of glory 
serves as an intermediary to the clear vision of God.” * 

Saint John is simply echoing the famous expression in which 
Saint Thomas called faith a beginning of eternal life—quaedam 
inchoatio vitae aeternae. The same doctrine is taught by the Church 
herself in the Catechism of the Council of Trent, where we read: 

Faith so sharpens the power of the human intelligence that it can penetrate 
heaven without effort and, flooded with the light of God, it becomes able to 


reach first of all the Fount of light, thence proceeds to all things below 
God... in such a way that we experience with great exultation the truth that 
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we are called out of darkness into His admirable light, and rejoice with ex- 
ceeding gladness.” 


Returning to Saint John of the Cross, let us consider a stronger state- 
ment than any we have yet quoted, on the power of faith to unite the 
soul of man to God. It is simply a repetition of the doctrine of the 
Church we just cited. Saint John of the Cross says: 

Such is the likeness between faith and God that there is no other difference 
save that which exists between seeing God and believing in Him. . . . And 
thus, by this means, God manifests Himself to the world in a divine light 
which passes all understanding. And therefore the greater is the faith of the 
soul, the more completely is it united to God.” 


Clearly then, both the Catholic Church and Saint John of the Cross, 
the greatest mystical Doctor of the Church, teach that faith gives us 
the same possession of divine truth in obscurity as the blessed, and 
indeed God Himself, enjoy in clear vision. 

We have now returned to the central paradox of apophatic mysti- 
cism. Faith is a vision of God which is essentially obscure. The soul 
knows Him, not because it beholds Him face to face, but because it 
is touched by Him in darkness. Now, as Saint John of the Cross has 
just said, the purer our faith, the more perfect is our union with God. 
But since faith is essentially obscure, the purity of faith is propor- 
tionate to its darkness. Therefore, as Saint John points out at the 
very beginning of The Ascent, pure faith is “as dark as night to the 
understanding.” It is, in fact, the darkest of the “three nights,” and 
in this night takes place “the communication of God in the spirit, 
which is ordinarily wrought in great darkness of the soul.” ” 

Conclusion: in the deepest spiritual darkness, in the most pro- 
found night of unknowing, in the purity of naked faith, God unites 
the soul to Himself in mystical union. 

In an earlier discussion we took up the philosophical validity of 
concepts of God. It is now our task to determine, once for all, how 
the conceptual knowledge on which an act of theological faith de- 
pends can contribute to the mystical union of the soul with God. The 
problem at issue has been presented in the last statements we quoted 
from Saint John of the Cross. . 





10Catech, Trid., Pt. i, c. ii, Q. 6. 
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The saint said that we are united to God in pure darkness. Hence 
pure faith, which is the proper atmosphere for divine union, goes 
beyond all clear conceptual and scientific knowledge of God. Saint 
John of the Cross says that faith “blinds and dazzles the understand- 
ing.” Precisely, then, it must rob the mind of its clear conceptual 
knowledge of the things of God. Furthermore, we have seen that, 
in practice, the soul that enters the state of infused contemplation 
does in fact lose its inclination to dwell on precise and particular 
objects of knowledge. It seeks God in a darkness that is above con- 
cepts. It finds Him, we cannot doubt his terms, beyond all know- 
ledge. 

This, of course, is true. Once we have clearly established that Saint 
John of the Cross does not reject conceptual knowledge and scientific 
theology as such, we must admit that he holds, in common with Saint 
Thomas and all the greatest theologians, that infused wisdom rises 
above distinct knowledge and grasps the perfections of God in an 
immediate fruition born of obscure mystical love. This is the basis 
of a supraconceptual judgment concerning God which is made not 
on the grounds of conceptual evidence but by the instinctive response 
of “connaturality.” We “know” God because we have been identi- 
fied with Him by love. But the one essential point to remember 
above all is, as Pope Pius XII points out in his encyclical Humani 
Generis, there is no opposition or contradiction between acquired 
and infused wisdom. Connatural knowledge of God helps us to per- 
fect our concepts of Him, and dogmatic science serves as the guide 
for statements based on mystical experience. Theology is not made 
by mystics: mystics are formed by theology. 

First of all, in approaching this question of concepts in mystical 
experience, let us define precisely what concepts interest us here. 
These concepts belong to a limited category: they are formulations 
of revealed truth which can serve as the object of theological faith. 
The Catholic cannot go through life making acts of faith in anything 
he pleases. Even though an ill-instructed Christian might imagine 
it to be divinely revealed that the sun spun on its axis at Fatima in 
1917, this happening can never become the object of an act of theo- 
logical faith. We can only elicit such an act of faith in some propo- 
sition which is known to have been revealed by God. The deposit 
of divine revelation was formally closed with the death of the last 
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Apostle. Since then, nothing new has been publicly revealed. Dog- 
matic definitions made by the extraordinary teaching authority 
of the Church have had no other aim than to declare that various 
propositions do, in fact, form part of the original deposit of revela- 
tion. The Church does not manufacture articles of faith. She does 
not make revelations since she has nothing to reveal. But she is the 
custodian of divinely revealed Truth. Guided by the Holy Ghost, 
she is the only true and authoritative interpreter of that Truth. The 
treasury of faith to which she holds the key is a body of concepts 
about God. These are the statements which we believe. Believing 
them, we are able, with the help of our intelligence and the light of 
grace, to arrive at a certain measure of understanding concerning 
the things of God. 

But now we face the question of mystical contemplation. What 
is this contemplation? It is simply the supernatural experience of 
the truths about God contained in the deposit of Christian faith. And 
since, in fact, all revealed Truth converges upon the Incarnate Word 
Who, by His death on the Cross, redeemed all mankind and united it 
to God mystically in His own Person, the consummation of mystical 
prayer is a fruition of God in which the mystic experiences in his 
own soul the fulfillment of the work Christ came to accomplish. This 
fulfillment is called transforming union. It is a perfect union of love 
with God, through Christ, in the Holy Spirit—a union which is de- 
signed, in its ultimate consummation, to embrace all the souls of the 
Blessed together in God. Of this union Jesus said, praying to His 
Father at the Last Supper: “May they all be one, as Thou Father in 
me and I in Thee, may they also be one in us. . . . The glory which 
Thou hast given me, I have given them, that they may be one as we 
also are one.” 

So perfect is this union of Love that the soul actually lives and 
acts in its substance and in its faculties by the life and activity of 
God and feels itself as it were “transformed” into God so that there 
remains no apparent distinction between itself and God. This does 
not imply a destruction of the human substance or personality. But, 
on the other hand, it is a much closer union than a mere moral union 
of faculties. Although the expression would be philosophical non- 
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sense, one may say that the saint “transformed” in God acts as 
though he were a “part” of God. My hand and my foot are parts of 
my body. Whatever my hand does, I do. Whatever my foot does, 
I do. What happens to them, happens to me. In this sense we are 
all said by Saint Paul to be members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Christ is God. One who is completely absorbed in the Christ-life 
which is his as a member of the Mystical Body will become, in fact, 
identified with Christ, and through Him with the Father, and in Him 
with all other members of Christ in such a way that they will be one 
with the same Unity that exists in God between His Three Divine 
Persons. “I in them and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one.” The words of Christ allow of no looser interpretation. Jesus 
is saying that those who reach perfect union with God, in Himself, 
will be as much One with God by grace as He is One with the Father 
by Nature. This is the most tremendous and the central mystery of 
Christianity. It is into this abyss of blazing light, so infinitely bright 
as to be pure darkness to our intelligence, that the mystic enters not 
only with his eyes, his imagination, and his mind but with his whole 
soul and substance, in order to be transformed like a bar of iron 
in the white heat of a furnace. The iron turns into fire. The mystic 


is “transformed” in God. 
II 


The safest way for us to advance on this part of our journey is to 
comment on two important passages, in which Saint John of the 
Cross talks about faith under these two aspects: as darkness and as 
certitude. From the point of view of our human intellect, these two 
qualities of faith seem to contradict each other. In the natural order, 
whatever is certain is clear to the intelligence that sees its certitude. 
In the supernatural order, things are, for the present, reversed: what 
is most certain is most obscure. For this reason, intellectual diffi- 
culties about the mysteries of faith cannot of themselves constitute 
doubts or temptations against faith. As Cardinal Newman said: “A 
thousand difficulties do not make one doubt.” We cannot expect to 
understand with clear intrinsic evidence what is essentially obscure 
to our natural intelligence. Saint John of the Cross explains why. 
Faith makes us believe truths that are beyond all proportion to hu- 
man understanding and are only known in so far as they are ac- 
cepted on Divine Revelation. 
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Hence it follows that for the soul this excessive light of faith which is given 
to it is thick darkness, for it overwhelms that which is great and does away 
with that which is little, even as the light of the sun overwhelms all other 
lights whatsoever, so that when it shines and disables our powers of vision 
they appear not to be lights at all." 


It is only in this sense that faith is said to blind and darken the un- 
derstanding. It is not that natural knowledge has no value in itself. 
But natural knowledge can no more serve to teach us the mysteries 
of God than a flashlight can help an owl to find its way about when 
it is dazzled by the light of high noon. The light of the sun blinds 
not only the owl but the flashlight, and he who wants to find his way 
to God must be led by the hand. 

In the chapter we are considering,” Saint John of the Cross goes 
into psychological details which we have already talked about 
enough. It suffices for us to recall here that our natural knowledge 
depends on concepts abstracted from the images of things. Our in- 
telligence is naturally disposed to arrive at truth with the help of 
the senses. However, Saint John of the Cross is careful to explain 
that it also “ has a faculty for the supernatural, when Our Lord may 
be pleased to bring it to supernatural action.”"* In other words, 
the intelligence can know truths supernaturally without a medium of 
any sense image and without any concept. God can, if He so wills, 
illuminate the mind directly with His infinite light. And in fact He 
does so, in heaven. This “faculty” which the soul has for receiving 
such iJlumination is not, properly speaking, natural. But the intelli- 
gence is by nature in a state of passive or obediential potency to. 
receive this light. This state of passive potency does not give the 
soul, strictly speaking, any “faculty” for supernatural illumination. 
That faculty comes with the active potency conferred by grace upon 
the soul proximately disposed and attuned to supernatural things. 

Now, it is precisely by faith, hope, and charity that the soul de- 
velops this active potency for the supernatural which has been con- 
ferred upon it by grace. By this I mean that the practice of the theo- 
logical virtues disposes the faculties of man to receive higher lights 
and inspirations from God, which reach our intelligence without 


144 scent, Bk. ii, c. 3. Peers, vol. i, p. 70. 
15] bid. 
16Ascent, loc. cit., pp. 70-71. 
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passing through any sensible medium. In other words, the soul’s 
growth in the infused virtues prepares it for a direct and supracon- 
ceptual experience of the reality of God and of His mysteries. 

But is faith itself supraconceptual? Yes and no. It is on the 
borderline. It makes use of concepts in order to convey to our minds 
knowledge of a God Whose infinite perfections exceed the capacity 
of all concepts. Its concepts, as we have seen, really attain to Him. 
The statements made by faith about God are objectively true. Never- 
theless the concepts used in these statements fall infinitely short of 
the actuality of God’s perfections, so that in their mode of expression 
they can be said, in some sense, to hide Him as much as they reveal 
Him. 

Saint John of the Cross explains the peculiar function of concepts 
in an act of faith by an interesting comparison: 

If one should say to a man that on a certain island there is an animal 
which he has never seen, and give him no idea of the appearance of that 
animal, that he may compare it with others that he has seen, he will have no 
more knowledge or imagination of it than he had before, no matter how 
much is being said to him about it.”” 


In this example he assumes that the animal on the island really ex- 
ists. Everything that is said about the animal is true. The man who 
hears about the animal discovers something he did not know before. 
If he believes its existence he has acquired a new truth. But un- 
fortunately he has no means of knowing what kind of animal this 
is. Let us suppose that it resembles no other animal on earth. If our 
man sets out to imagine this strange creature under the same form 
as the animals he knows of, he will be misled by his own imagination. 
And Saint John concludes that the only thing this man would really 
know about the animal would be its name, which he had received “by 
hearing.” 

It is the same with the concept of faith. The truths which faith 
proposes to our belief about God as He is in Himself have, as the 
saint says, “no relation to any sense of ours.”” We have never seen 
anything like them. And yet faith gives us possession of these truths 
in an obscure but certain manner, and it does so by means of the con- 
cepts and propositions to which we assent in an act of belief. How is 


es 


1TLoc. cit., p. 71. 
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this? Saint John of the Cross makes a distinction. The knowledge of 
God that is offered to us in the articles of our faith has no proportion 
to our senses or our natural understanding. Yet it is received through 
the senses by our consent. 

For as Saint Paul says, fides ex auditu (faith cometh by hearing). As 
though he were to say: Faith is not knowledge which enters by any of the 
senses but is only the consent given by the soul to that which enters through 
the hearing.”* 


Nevertheless, Saint John of the Cross goes on to insist on the second 
half of his paradox—the certitude of faith. Faith is not a mere blind 
assent of the will in defiance of the intellect. By its assent the un- 
derstanding is blinded, yes, but it is also positively enlightened. 
Faith is an intellectual light. It enlightens the mind to supernatural 
things by depriving it of its natural light, not with respect to all 
knowledge but only with respect to supernatural mysteries which 
our intelligence alone could never penetrate. But while darkening 
our minds in this one particular way, faith simultaneously makes 
them capable of higher light by which they penetrate the mysteries 
of God. John of Saint Thomas would situate this higher light less 
in faith itself than in the illumination of the Gift of Understanding 
which perfects faith. Saint John of the Cross does not make that 
distinction. “Pure faith” for Him is faith enlightened and strength- 
ened by all the power of the Gifts. 

Faith is dark night to the soul, and it is in this way that it gives it light; 
and the more [the soul] is darkened, the greater light comes to it.”® 


It is here that the saint goes on to compare faith to the pillar of 
cloud that led the Children of Israel out of Egypt across the desert. 
This cloud was dark by day, and by night it was a pillar of fire. 
Yet, though it was a pillar of fire, it remained dark. Erat nubes 
tenebrosa et illuminans noctem. “That is to say the cloud was full 
of darkness and gave light by night.” ” 

Man was made to know truth, and his salvation consists in loving 
the highest Truth, which cannot be loved unless it first be known. 
But there is only one kind of knowledge that effectively confers upon 


18Loc. cit., p. 72. 
19] bid. 
2] bid. 
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man the light without which he cannot reach this supernatural end. 
This knowledge comes to him in the obscurity of faith. 

The prophet said, “unless you believe, you will not understand.” 
Faith alone can win us intelligence of the mysteries of God. But 
faith has something more. “Without faith,” says Saint Paul, “it is 
impossible to please God.” 

What does it mean to please God? God is said to be pleased with 
the soul which He finds filled with His own reality, His own love, 
His own truth. In a mysterious way, we please God by knowing 
Him, because we can only know Him by receiving His light into 
our hearts. Faith, then, is not only capable of penetrating the inti- 
mate substance of God’s Truth, but it is an immediate redemptive 
knowledge of God. It “saves” us. Its light is more than a ray of 
speculation: it confers life. The awakening of faith not only gives 
light to the understanding and peace to the will: it transforms a 
man’s whole moral being. He becomes a new creature. He is born 
again. 

What is this new life? It is the substantial presence of God. 
Rather, it is a new and special presence of God Who, by His power, 
presence, and essence holds all things in being. This new presence is 
spiritual. What is it? We have already described it. God is present 
in His own light and His own love. By faith, hope, and charity, 
God becomes at once the potential object of an intimate spiritual 
experience, and confers upon the faculties of the soul the power and 
the vital desire to possess Him in that experience. He reveals Him- 
self within the soul as the object of its deepest longing. He promises, 
by His obscure presence, clear vision. His promise makes us desire 
that vision. And by our desire, we already embrace the vision, 
though it remains obscure. 

In a word faith gives us more than light, more than life: for the 
“light” it gives us is God Himself. The life it confers upon us is 
nothing else than the very being of God, Who created all life by 
breathing upon the waters of the abyss, and Who becomes the princi- 
ple of our new supernatural existence. 

Now none of this flows purely and simply from the conceptual 
content of faith. It comes directly from God. 

What are we to conclude? In every act of faith, there are two 


*1Tsaias 7:9 was quoted in this sense by many of the Fathers of the Church. 
22Hebrews 11:6. 
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elements at work. First there is the formula, the conceptual complex 
to which we assent. This presents itself to our mind like any other 
intentional knowledge: in the form of a judgment. But it does not 
enlighten the mind in the same way as ordinary knowledge. On the 
natural plane, a conceptual judgment illuminates the mind by the 
clear evidence which it contains. In an act of faith, the conceptual 
content of the proposition throws no light, of itself, upon the under- 
standing. The difference between belief and unbelief is not mea- 
sured by our power to grasp the meaning of the articles of faith. A 
man may acquire a profound technical knowledge of the theology 
of the Holy Trinity and never believe in the Trinity. Another who 
has no grasp of the dogmatic problems involved in the mystery may 
believe it. And he is the one who receives light. He is the one who 
knows God. He is the one to whom God has made Himself “present.” 
He is the one who is “saved.” He is the one who can be raised to 
contemplation. Hence in every act of faith there is a second and 
more important element: an objective and supernatural light, pene- 
trating the depths of the soul and communicating to it the real con- 
tent of truth which cannot be fully grasped in the terms of the propo- 
sition believed. 

Each of these two elements is absolutely necessary for an act of 
theological faith, because there is an intimate relation between them. 
If the articles of faith were merely an occasion for the infusion of 
supernatural light, then it would not matter what God proposed to us 
for our belief. One concept would serve as well as another. But this 
would mean that the intentional content of our creed would be with- 
out value or meaning. Any creed would do as well. Hold anything 
you like! If you are sincere, God will infuse light into you, and 
you will know Him. But the God Who is Wisdom would not use- 
lessly reveal a whole body of truths that had, in the end, no objective 
value. He Who is Truth would not complacently put His grace at 
the disposal of all, on the sole condition that they be ready to adhere 
to falsity on His account! 

The relation between the conceptual content of faith and the in- 
fused light by which God actually gives His Truth lies in this: that 
the truth is actually contained, in a hidden manner, in the articles of 
faith themselves. And it is by the light of faith that we find the 
truth in those articles. 
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This accounts for all the statements Saint John of the Cross has 
been making about the power of faith: that it is the only way to 
union with God: that it is essentially obscure and “hides” God, yet 
at the same time is pure truth, perfect in its certitude, and conveys 
God to us as it were under cover of a cloud. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas also supports the distinction we have made 
by saying that faith consists principally in an infused light but that 
it receives accurate determination to a particular truth by the various 
articles proposed for our belief.” 

Let us now turn the pages of Saint John of the Cross until we come 
to a classical passage in The Spiritual Canticle * where he gives a 
full and beautiful explanation of the part played by the articles of 
Christian faith in mystical contemplation. 

Here is the stanza which the saint proposes to explain: 


O cristallina fuente, 

Si en esos tus semblantes plateados 
Formases de repente 

Los ojos deseados 

Que tengo en mis entranas dibujados. 


The soul, in love with God, here addresses faith, not considered as 
an abstraction or as a mere allegorical figure, but as a living reality 
existing and working in the spirit of the believer. This fountain is 
what Christ called a spring of “living waters that springs up unto 
everlasting life.”” I translate and paraphrase as follows; the soul 
says to faith: “O crystal fountain! I wish that you would suddenly 
form and display, in the reflection on your silvery surface, a clear 
picture of the eyes and visage of God which are now present in the 
depths of my being, not clearly seen but formless and obscure like 
a faint outline sketched in pencil.” Like all the other stanzas of The 
Spiritual Canticle, this one is mysterious. Someone might easily 
quarrel with the explanation if it did not come to us from the poet 
himself, who might reasonably be expected to know better than any- 
one else what the stanza meant. 

The soul here turns to faith with intense desire, says the saint, 


238Fides principaliter est ex infusione . . . sed quantum ad determinationem est ex 
auditu (IV Sent., D. 4, Q. 2, A. 2; Sol. 3, ad 1). 

24Stanza xii. Peers, vol. ii, pp. 245 fi. 

John 4:14. 
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because it has just come from the consideration of all created things 
and is fully aware that God is not to be found in them as He is in 
Himself. Creatures are such faint reflections of His divine Being 
that they are no more than the footprints He has left behind Him as 
He went on His way. They bear witness to His passing: but by that 
very fact their testimony is tinged with a special anguish. They only 
tell us that He has passed by. They cannot deliver to us the secret 
of where He has gone! 

Faith, on the other hand, can tell us this secret. Much more, faith 
is actually His hiding place Who has “made darkness His covert, 
His pavilion round about Him.”” As Saint John of the Cross al- 
ready explained at the beginning of his Canticle: “He that has to find 
some hidden thing must enter very secretly into that same hidden 
place where it is, and when he finds it, he too is hidden like that 
which he has found.” And so Saint John repeats that faith will give 
the soul the “most vivid light from her Beloved” and will provide 
“the only means whereby the soul may come to true union and spiri- 
tual betrothal with God.” The thought comes from Scripture. Spon- 
sabo te mihi in fide, “I will espouse thee to myself in faith.”” 

The soul is at once confronted by the paradox of faith. It is 
nailed to the Cross of anguish and darkness which is the crisis of true 
faith. It sees that faith, because it is at once certain and obscure, 
reveals God by hiding Him and by hiding reveals Him. However, 
this is no mere intellectual dilemma. It is not a problem, for a prob- 
lem can be disposed of by reasonable solution. The soul is not look- 
ing for a solution. It is not proposing a question that faith must an- 
swer. Its anguish is of a different and far deeper nature. It is the 
agony of love that possesses God without seeing Him, which already 
rests in the possession of Him and is yet restless because it needs to 
rest in pure vision. Thus its rest is at best a suspension in the void. 

Saint John of the Cross now comes out plainly and tells us the one 
great truth about faith which makes it the source at the same time of 
deepest anguish and of exalted peace. He tells us this truth in two 
ways. First he says, as he has said before, that faith communicates to 


26Psalm 17:12. 

*7Spiritual Canticle, I. Peers, vol. ii, p. 198. 
°8Spiritual Canticle, loc. cit. 

29Osee 2:20. 
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the soul divine truth in “dark and unformed knowledge.” Then finally 
he declares—and this is all-important—‘“Faith gives and communi- 
cates to us God Himself.”” I quote the same idea from The Dark 
Night of the Soul: 


This Dark Night [pure faith, perfected by the Gifts of the Holy Ghost] is 
the inflowing of God into the soul, which purges it of its ignorances and 
imperfections, natural and spiritual, and which is called by contemplatives 
infused contemplation. . . . Herein God secretly teaches the soul and instructs 
it in perfection of love without its doing anything or understanding of what 
manner is this infused contemplation.” 


And now Saint John of the Cross explains how faith communicates 
God in a hidden manner. The articles of faith actually contain the 
truth of God. God is the formal object attained by our belief. He 
is the substance contained beneath the appearance which is consti- 
tuted by a credible proposition about Him. 

Articles of faith and truths revealed by God in Scripture or tradi- 
tion can be compared to the Sacrament of the Most Holy Euchar- 
ist, in which Christ, God, is presented to our gaze under the species 
of bread and wine. There is no substance of bread in the consecrated 
Host. The only substance present is God Himself. The visible acci- 
dents of bread which strike our senses are maintained in being di- 
rectly by His power, without inhering in any created thing or enter- 
ing into metaphysical composition with the Divine Being. So too in 
the articles of faith. We begin the Creed with the words “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty.” This proposition offers to our minds 
certain concepts based on images. The concepts and images susci- 
tated in us by this article of belief contain the substantial truth of 
God, but in themselves they remain as it were created appearances 
or “species” through which faith must penetrate in order to arrive 
at Him. If the mind stops short at a subjective and imaginary notion 
of a human “Father” endowed with an indefinitely magnified human 
power, it does not reach God. This sterilizes our act of faith. 

Saint John uses a different comparison. The articles of faith are 
like a precious vessel made of gold and plated over with silver. God 


Spiritual Canticle, loc. cit., p. 247. 
81Dark Night, Bk. ii, n. 5. Peers, vol. i. 
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is the gold overlaid by the silver of the formal propositions which 
we believe. 

Faith is compared to silver with respect to the propositions it teaches us 
and the truth and substance which they contain in themselves is compared 
to gold; for that same substance which now we believe, clothed and covered 
with the silver of faith, we shall behold and enjoy in the life to come with 
the gold of the faith laid bare.” 


32Spiritual Canticle, loc. cit., p. 246. 


Epitor’s Note: The present article is an excerpt reprinted from the book, The Ascent 
to Truth, by Thomas Merton, with permission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc. Copyright, 1951, by the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani. 





Long ago Plato warned us not to 
rush too quickly from the many 
to the one. Neither should we 
judge the morality of situations 
before having scientific knowledge 
of the facts. 


CATHOLIC RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK 


SOMETIME DURING THE YEAR after Our Lord’s Ascension, St. Peter 
was visiting some friends of his at the seashore.’ One afternoon 
while he was there, he sought a quiet place in the upper parts of the 
house to pray. While he stood there alone, on the white roof that 
gleamed in the Palestinian sun, he could look out over the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the blue highway of the Roman Empire. Had he been 
able to project his glance, he could have taken in the whole world 
of the West of that time: he could have seen a marriage feast in 
Alexandria, a funeral procession in Carthage, the deliberations of a 
legislative assembly in Rome, a council of war among the chiefs of 
staff on the Danubian frontier, a discussion of philosophers in 
Athens. Here were juxtaposed the two great forces of the future: 
Peter, the visible head of the Body of Christ; and the vast expanse of 
the pagan world. On the one hand, a spiritual ideal, a supernatural 
life, an informing spirit—on the other a society, a pattern of social 
forms and social institutions which men had developed in order to 
fulfill their ideals, to express the meaning of their life. This was 
the body which the life of Christ was to inform; this was the set of 
social forms in which supernatural ideals were to seek to express 
themselves. At that moment, as at this present moment, as at every 


1Cf. Acts X for the entire incident. 
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moment of history, the nature of society and the direction of social 
institutions were critical considerations. 

At that moment, however, God intervened directly. He had a 
council of war of His own in mind, one that was to break rudely in 
upon Peter’s quiet meditations. Peter saw a linen tablecloth lowered 
from the heavens with all manner of beasts and creeping things and 
fowls of the air. God told Peter to eat of it. But Peter, although he 
‘was very hungry, turned the inviting banquet down. “Far be it 
from me,” he said, “I never did eat anything that is common or un- 
clean.” And God spoke to Peter a second time and said, “Peter, 
that which God has cleansed, do not thou call common.” Here was 
the outline of a new spirit that was to direct the approach of Christ 
to a pagan world. 

Hardly a moment passed before Peter was swept into the first 
occasion to carry out God’s directives. A man was knocking on the 
door below, the servant of a Roman called Cornelius. Here was the 
pagan world seeking entrance into the Church—the pagan asking on 
what conditions he could become a member of the body of Christ. 
Was he to divest himself of all his Roman ways, shatter his connec- 
tions with all the social institutions in which he had lived, was he to 
be burdened with all the heavy regulations of the Mosaic law— 
would he first have to become a Jew in order to become a Christian? 

And the same moment that the controversy arose, Peter settled it 
with the blunt declaration of the policy that God had given him: 
“You know,” he said, “how abominable it is for a man that is a Jew 
to keep company or to come into one of another nation. But God 
hath showed to me to call no man common or unclean.” 

It may seem thus far that this is an exposition of sacred scripture 
rather than a discussion of social science. It is, in a most serious 
way, a discussion of social science. For the dramatic occasion just 
reviewed was not only a declaration of theological truth; it was the 
establishment of a social policy—an orientation of the Christian 
person toward the world which imposes on the Christian not only an 
obligation to the practice of Christian Charity, but a commitment 
also to the pursuit of social science. 

The critical danger of that moment centered not only on a theo- 
logical problem, but on a sociological one: What social forms were 


to be identified with the visible life of the Church? Or rather, to 
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what social institutions were people to be obliged in order to be 
allowed to be members of the living Christ? 

This is a recurring problem which the Church must face in a 
world which never stands still. The life of Christ must ever be alert 
to express itself in these new ideas, new concepts, new social forms 
or institutions which will enable it to shine forth in the full and rich 
meaning it has for the men of every era. Thus the Church must al- 
ways remain aware of the nature of the social life in which she is to 
live; must be sensitive to the meaning of the social changes which 
take place as men strive for a greater development of their natural 
powers. In brief, in order to restore the world in Christ, the mem- 
bers of the Church must first know the world. In the days of Peter, 
God came to the rescue with a revelation. In our days, God will ex- 
pect us to do much more for ourselves. Thus the social scientist be- 
comes the essential companion of the theologian. It is he who must 
interpret for the theologian the subtle direction of new social move- 
ments, the vaguely conceived ideas which may be groping for ex- 
pression in a dozen different deviations from accepted patterns of 
behavior. It is he who must advise what social forms have no further 
meaning for the lives of men. He must assist the Catholic to know 
what he should not call common or unclean. 

The great importance of this truth cries from the pages of the 
Church’s history. In the days of Peter, she might have become an 
isolated sect of devout Jews had the Judaizers won. They had a 
plausible case—perfectly understandable. They had always asso- 
ciated the observance of the Mosaic law with the practice of religion. 
Attacks upon the Mosaic law had generally come from irreligious 
people, from those who were dangerously liberal, from those who 
wanted to compromise with pagan customs in order to win the favor 
of pagan men. Therefore the Jews looked upon any attack against 
the Mosaic Law as an attack upon religion and religious authority. 
But the real situation after the coming of Our Lord was quite differ- 
ent. The attack against the Law now came from a zealous striving 
for the liberty of the sons of God, from a great effort of men to re- 
lease themselves from artificial restrictions that would keep them 
from expressing the spirit of God in great-souled charity and love. 
Had the Judaizers won, this great power, so necessary for the Church 
of Christ, would have been stifled. But it was the authority of Peter 
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under God’s direction and the vision of Paul that prevailed. These 
apostles saw the direction that could be given to the striving of the 
sincere pagan soul, saw the meaning in the struggle for liberty, set 
the spirit of God free to express itself dynamically in the midst of 
the Roman world. 

In the same vein, one can only speculate on the limitations the 
Church would have suffered had some of the early churchmen suc- 
ceeded in barring the adoption of pagan art and pagan literature: if 
the Romanists had succeeded in preventing Cyril and Methodius from 
adapting the liturgy to the language of the Slavic people, if the scho- 
lastics had been prevented from seeking the rich concepts and valu- 
able ideas which stirred obscurely beneath the pantheism of Arabian 
philosophers. It would be worth while to dwell briefly on another 
dramatic incident more directly in the social field where the keen 
sense of the true nature of social movements was so important—the 
development of the medieval Commune. It is clear now that this 
revolt against the Feudal Lords was the revolt of men moved by a 
genuine Christian passion for freedom, for a greater recognition of 
the human person, for a greater responsibility in the affairs of life. 
It is clear now that out of this insurrection came the great civiliza- 
tion that characterized the medieval Cities. Yet, as this movement 
developed, it was condemned as a revolt against authority, it had 
to take up arms against many a bishop who looked upon it as an 
example of dangerous license. Actually it was the creation of new 
social forms in which the life of the Church was to express itself 
much more vigorously and dynamically than it had previously. It 
would have been tragic had the resistance succeeded in crushing the 
Commune. 

In each of these instances, the eternal life of the Church came face 
to face with strange new ideas and institutions. In each case, a strong 
tendency appeared among Catholics to identify the Church’s life with 
a set of passing social forms, to attempt to isolate her within patterns 
of behavior that had no vital meaning any more. In most cases 
fortunately the life of the Church succeeded in bursting out to find 
in new social forms greater freedom for the spirit of God. However, 
she did not always move with confidence and vigor to embrace all 
that was good in social and spiritual progress. Rather she stumbled, 
more by the soundness of her own instincts, into the acceptance of 
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social institutions after the initial struggle to establish them had 
passed. She was repeatedly left to do this because she had not been 
supplied with the knowledge of social realities, adequate and compe- 
tent to the task of dynamic leadership. To supply this knowledge— 
particularly in a complicated society—is the great responsibility of 
the Catholic scholar. 


II 


In the crisis of the present moment, the Church finds herself once 
more in the presence of new and powerful social movements: some 
of them have developed from within the very society which called 
itself Christian; others have developed in a world that has never 
known much of Christ. One aspect of the situation must frequently 
have impressed itself on thinking members of the Church: that in the 
over-all sweep of ideas that dominate the world today, the voice of 
the Church is not nearly as influential a voice as it should be. The 
forces that are molding the world are what we would call “secular.” 

This does not mean that the Grace of God is not at work: it is 
probably at work more vigorously than ever. It does not mean that 
the voice of the Holy Father is not respected when he speaks on im- 
portant issues. It means that in the world of learned men and 
scholarly endeavor, in the world where the great ideas of the present 
time are put to the test, where men try to specify the values which 
are struggling for expression in men’s lives, try to define the nature 
of and give direction to the changes in society, in that world the 
voice of the Church remains largely unheard. I think it can be safely 
stated that leading Catholics have been missing the main stream of 
thought in our contemporary world. The lack of response of the 
“thinking world” to the invitations of the Church is a startling 
sociological fact. It needs much more to explain it than the facile 
charge of malice or insincerity. It indicates that the Life of the 
Church has not been made to shine forth before these men in a way 
that makes it seem relevant for modern times. 

For the purpose of discussion, the proposition may be stated 
briefly and bluntly: much of this has occurred not because Catholics 
were poor theologians, but because we were poor scientists—and in 
the particular case of this paper because we were poor social scien- 
tists. Rather, by being poor in science, we thereby became poor in 
theology. Because we did not have a thorough knowledge of the 
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world, we were unable to perceive the relevance of our faith to the 
world we did not know. 

I make no claim to be able to explain this situation. It is rooted 
in a complicated set of causes far beyond my powers to know, much 
less interpret. 

But in the limited area of the social sciences, it may be helpful 
to single out a number of attitudes which have dominated the minds 
of Catholics and which have hindered us from committing ourselves 
to social science in the way that one must commit himself to social 
science if he is to achieve much. 

1. In the first place, Catholics have a tendency to allow their Faith 
and their philosophy to substitute for knowledge that can only be 
gained through competent empirical research. This attitude con- 
sistently appears in Catholic writings, and more consistently in the 
minds of many Catholic students. They seek a theological answer 
to an event before they have tried to explain it in empirical terms. 
Granted that every event has an ultimate theological meaning, this 
seeking too quickly for the theological explanation before they 
thoroughly understand the nature of the situation, may get a theo- 
logical explanation to a situation which does not even exist. 

This may be illustrated by a few examples: 

Occasionally when discussions are held on labor-management re- 
lationships among Catholic groups, and the lecturer spends a great 
deal of time trying to set out very carefully the economic, sociologi- 
cal, and political factors of a situation that led to a strike, the audi- 
ence soon becomes impatient to ask: “But was the strike a just 
one?” Certainly no one would deny the necessity to make moral 
judgments; but it is equally necessary that one first define what the 
situation is before he tries to define the morality of it. In leaping too 
quickly to the ethics or morality of an incident, he may pass theo- 
logical judgment on an incident that never took place. This is in 
striking contrast to the approach of many a scholar who is not inter- 
ested in morality at all. They turn the situation inside out, scrape the 
area for every fact they think relevant in an effort to describe exactly 
what took place. It is not necessary to follow some of them in their 
excesses of empiricism—but it is clear that they are much better 
disposed to gain a thorough knowledge of society than the man who 
lets a moral judgment excuse him from painstaking inquiry. 

Most people today are familiar with the common tendency that 
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was once widespread of considering a difficult child a “bad boy,” 
of attributing to moral laxity his failure to conform. Much progress 
has been made since then in understanding the many other factors 
beside morality which are at work. But this progress has been made 
largely because non-Catholic psychologists and psychiatrists led the 
way. We have been able to sift from their mistakes, their unsound 
philosophies, a knowledge of behavior which we once smothered 
under a moral judgment. 

One rather interesting example of this occurred at a conference of 
important Catholic people last summer. One of the priests in his 
discussion, referring to a statement of a well-known non-Catholic 
writer, remarked: “I agree with him; you won’t be able to do much 
with China until she becomes Christian—and by Christian I’m sure 
he means Catholic.” This was a strange remark, but if a little 
thought is given to it, it reflects a rather widespread attitude of 
Catholics, i.e., that if only China, or India, or even Russia became 
Catholic, all our troubles would be solved. A little reflection will 
disclose what that statement implies. It implies that the problems of 
China are due to the lack of sanctifying grace, to lack of visible 
union with the Church. This is what is meant by missing a point 
theologically because one does not know a situation scientifically. 
In the first place, many of the problems of China are due to purely 
natural causes that have purely natural remedies. Furthermore, if all 
of China did become Catholic tomorrow, most of her problems 
would still be there. Because God will not often use His grace to 
supply for deficiencies which men by their own power should be 
able to remedy. 

Thus while non-Catholic scholars wear themselves down trying 
to discover what is the real nature of Chinese social life—what are 
the roots in social organization of many of her problems, what are 
the possible remedies, full many a Catholic sits at home in the con- 
fidence that you cannot do much with China until China has become 
Catholic. 

Examples could be continued indefinitely—in all those areas 
where Catholics show the same tendency as other groups to identify 
with God’s will a local practice or a temporary pattern of behavior. 
It is true that, in Catholics, much of this comes from an excess of 
virtue—of confidence that God can disregard human wisdom in ac- 
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complishing His purpose. We are constantly taught to meditate that 
“He uses the foolish things of the world to confound the wise.” This 
leads too easily, however, to a false confidence that we know the an- 
swers—we have no need for inquiry. Thus, we fail to equip our- 
selves with the techniques for competent investigation—we do not 
really come to know the world as the world really is—we are not 
aware of the real nature of the forces which are at work disrupting 
an existing order of things, or attempting to create a new form of 
society. And the members of the Church, left without this familiar 
knowledge of society, may find themselves calling “common or un- 
clean” that which has been cleansed or could be cleansed by the hand 


of God. 


2. A second and equally serious problem is somewhat the reverse 
of the first. Catholics, like most other religious people, may develop 
something of a resentment again social scientists—a depreciation of 
them because they seem to substitute social science for knowledge 
which can come only from Faith or true philsophy. They are “secu- 
larists” or “rationalists.” They believe that all things can be reduced 


to empirical investigation and explained by scientific formulae. They 
come to be pictured as men who seek a “push-button” society; they 
will learn the mechanisms of life so perfectly that they may release 
a set of stimuli, and society comes to attention in a predetermined 


response. 
As a result of this attitude, Catholics may take a strange view of 


many of the best-laid plans of the social scientist. Since he is basing 
his structure on false philosophy, we say to ourselves, it cannot last; 
let us sit around and watch the whole thing crash. And while the 
social scientist busies himself furiously to “settle the world’s woes 
scientifically,” we again stand apart from any commitment to the 
scientist’s efforts and wait for the great disillusionment when we can 
say “I told you so.” 

There is a strange twist in this attitude of ours. It appears in 
many a Catholic statement about a thing like the United Nations. 
Since many of the particulars involved are in error, therefore we do 
not have to go to the really great effort of working with it since we 
know it will end in failure. 
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Now it is perfectly clear that social scientists have given plenty 
of reason to be called “rationalists” or “secularists.” And many of 
them can be terribly provoking in their ignorance of Catholics and 
their ignorance of their own bias. 

But all too frequently the opposition of these social scientists 
is due not to any real opposition to the principles of the Church 
but to an unreasoned obstructionism which they meet in Catholics 
who do not know what the social scientists are trying to do, or from 
the obvious contradictions in our behavior which are difficult to ex- 
plain. 

Many of these social scientists are deeply sincere men; many of 
them are motivated by remnants of a Christian spirit which is still 
strong in their lives despite their failure to accept the Church intel- 
lectually. They will frequently wear themselves down, go to heroic 
limits of sacrifice to bring a richer life to their fellow men—a per- 
fectly honorable Christian ideal—only to find themselves blocked 
and criticized by the strong voice of Catholics who, in the first place, 
have failed to do the necessary job, and, in the second place, seem 
incapable of understanding what the scientist has in mind. 

Again illustrations could be numerous; Japan has a very serious 
problem of population and many a competent scholar is hard at 
work trying to find out how those problems of population can be 
successfully handled. About all they hear from the Catholic public 
is the strong negative charge: Don’t teach them how to practice birth 
control. It is this loud assertion of negative aspects of Catholic prin- 
ciple, coupled with a failure to apply its positive teaching, that 
stirs the resentment of the social scientist. Last summer, for instance, 
an American priest was speaking with a priest from Quebec who had 
just written a strong article denouncing the suggestion that America 
disseminate birth-control propaganda in Japan. That is a perfectly 
orthodox Catholic position which any priest would take. But the 
American asked him, “Father, what positive remedy to the popula- 
tion problem do you suggest?” He answered quickly, “Obviously 
migration is necessary.” The American replied, “Fine, and how 
many Japanese are you willing to receive here in Quebec?” There 
was a long silence. Finally he answered, “Well, if they were Catho- 
lics, we would receive them.” Maybe they would—but there are no 
signs of a vigorous Catholic policy making that possible. 
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Naturally, Catholics do not want the number of people to be limi- 
ted by contraception in India. But certainly the Catholic voice was 
not noticeably loud in its demand that American wheat be sent 
to feed those teeming numbers. Yet not a few non-Catholics, aware 
of the problem, have been laboring hard to find means of lifting 
those people to a better level of life. They are experts in the field of 
resources—experts in the field of population—trying to discover the 
nature of social organization in India to see how it could be modi- 
fied without causing distress—they are deeply sincere in their 
efforts, highly competent in their approach—and frequently all they 
hear from the general body of the Catholic world is the negative 
warning, Don’t teach them birth control. It is this strange contra- 
diction in Catholic life that disturbs the social scientist. We fail to 
apply a policy to which charity obliges us, and then boldly assert a 
prohibition which, taken by itself, leaves the problem unsolved. 
To the scientist this is not an example of full-souled Christian char- 
ity, trying to bring the spirit of Christ to the world; it strikes him 
as being, not a principle of love and brotherhood, but as being what 
the anthropologists call a “taboo.” 

This resentment against the Social Scientist, therefore, often stems 
from our failure to have done what he is trying to do. It stems from 
the lack of a genuine spirit of scientific inquiry into the nature of 
actual situations; the lack of a professional competence on the part 
of Catholic scholars. As a result, this whole state of mind exists 
among many Catholics, an attitude, an orientation in which we 
simply do not comprehend the extent or the details of our responsi- 
bilities because we are not familiar with the details of actual situa- 
tions which exist or with the motives or ideals of the social scientist 
who is familiar with them. This attitude will be changed once we 
can take it for granted that the Catholic scholar moves with ease and 
the conviction of professional competence in his knowledge of the 
nature of society and its problems. 

Once he does this, he will appreciate the ideals and objectives 
which are often strong in the heart of the non-Catholic. These are 
often mingled with strange half-truths, false premises, inadequate 
theories. But the Catholic scholar of competence, when he moves on 
the same level as the non-Catholic scholar, will be able to distinguish 
precisely what is right from what is wrong; he will express his dis- 
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tinctions with a sincerity and sympathy that will command the re- 
spect of the social scientist. He will protect the members of the 
Church from calling common or unclean that which has been cleansed 
or can be cleansed by the spirit of God. 

3. There is a third problem area in our Catholic attitudes which 
should be given a brief mention. It is a resistance to social science 
because of an instinctive fear that, by subjecting certain areas of 
human life to scientific investigation, one may profane the sanctity 
of the human person. It is a natural fear that scientific inquiry gives 
the impression of reducing God’s providence and our own lives to 
quantitative dimensions. 

That is, we have learned to fashion our lives around a set of 
values which define many things in terms of God’s providence and 
much of our personal experience in definite relationship to God. 
Religious vocation, the love of husband and wife, the practice of 
virtues—we have come to accept these in a certain pattern and we 
fear that scientific inquiry may upset them, may interfere with our 
love for God or our love for each other. 

In this regard, one need only recall the detailed way in which the 
mystics observed their own experience and tried to detail point for 
point every moment of their progress toward God. It was painful for 
them to disclose this to others. But they did it—why? To communi- 
cate systematic knowledge. They were concerned that greater knowl- 
edge of these intimate experiences might help others to follow more 
surely and systematically the path that the mystics had followed in 
a groping, halting way. Or again, when one reflects on the intense 
and detailed introspection which St. Ignatius advises in the Spiritual 
Exercises, he cannot but be impressed at the strong desire Ignatius 
had that men should know every single aspect of their personal ex- 
perience, should be sensitive to the movements of their soul at every 
moment. His method of systematic observation would do justice 
to any modern psychologist. 

Far from looking upon scientific inquiry into the intimate experi- 
ences of life as an invasion of forbidden sanctities, these saints had 
profound respect for the ability of highly competent knowledge of 
self to aid one in the path to God. 

Of all people in the world, Catholics should have the calm con- 
viction that genuine knowledge need never be feared. It would not 
be an indication of strong faith but of weak faith to think that the 
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advance of science may displace the providence of God, or our own 
determination of our lives. “For one who loves God, all things work 
together unto good.” It is the Catholic above all who should view the 
advance of science with the greatest calm and peace of mind. At 
best it may displace temporary social attitudes toward social forms; 
it may cause us to change our concepts, but these are very limited to 
begin with; it can do nothing but teach us the nature of ourselves 
and of the world. And knowing this, we will have the sure insight 
into that which is not to be called common or unclean because not 
only has God cleansed it; God has actually made it. 


. 


With these comments in mind, then, what modifications may help 
Catholic scholars to meet their responsibilities? 

These may be summarized briefly as follows: determination to 
know the nature of society at the present moment—to know the real 
values which are struggling for expression in the minds and hearts 
of men—to sense the direction of the forces which are molding 
society. This implies that Catholics put themselves again intimately 
in touch with the men in whom these ideas and values are at work, in 
touch with the non-Catholic scholar, more particularly in the present 
case, with the non-Catholic social scientist. 

In many ways, vague even to himself, he is like Cornelius knock- 
ing at the door, asking Peter: Under what conditions may I become 
a member of the living Christ? He frequently finds no understand- 
ing of his concepts and ideas, no sympathy and appreciation for 
what are frequently the most noble of motives—he finds often con- 
demnation based upon ignorance. And he cannot help but ask him- 
self: Must I become a part of this general denial in order to share 
what I am told is the fullness of life! 

It remains, therefore, for the Catholic scholar to know the mind of 
modern man. This means more general acquaintance, closer associa- 
tion, humble inquiry. It will never be done by locking ourselves 
within the gates of our own isolated world. 

Fortunately, there has been an increasing number in Catholic So- 
cieties who are opposed to Catholics fostering associations that 
segregate them from the vast world of modern man. The function 
of a Catholic association should be to prepare us to meet and know 
the social world in which the Church must live. Otherwise, we talk 
to each other; write articles which are read only by each other—and 
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in the lack of challenge there is the danger of stagnation. In order to 
restore the world in Christ, we must first know the world; and we 
shall never come to know the world within the limits of our own 
sanctuary. 

One comment may be added. It has been the general experience 
of many Catholic scholars that they have never known a non-Catholic 
scholar who did not treat Catholics with utmost respect when he 
found in these Catholics the competence to understand what he was 
doing, and to cooperate with him in the capacity of a professional 
equal. 

A second requisite: an equal determination that the non-Catholic 
scholar may know us. Catholics should always be aware that they 
are far less known to the world than the world is to them. It is sad 
to learn the strange and distorted impression of the Catholic world 
that many a non-Catholic scholar has. He fears to approach us— 
timid and afraid that he may not be wanted. He has no occasion to 
suspect that the Church possesses the fulfillment of many of the 
ideals which have been motivating him. 

But they will not come to know us until we have gone to them. 
The risks are great, I know—the risks of being misinterpreted, the 
risks that some may fall away. But every idea, and every life is a 
series of risks. And, speaking in human terms, it might be said that 
no risk is as great as the risk God takes when He creates a human 
soul: it may be lost for all eternity. 

Therefore, it seems clear that Catholics must become as zealous 
about bringing Christ to the non-Catholic world as we have been 
in keeping His life vigorous among those who already possess it. 

Once this common knowledge has been established, we may both 
advance, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, to cooperate as scholars 
in gaining a knowledge of the world God has made. In this sense we 
will have built a bridge to span the gap that separated us, that kept 
the Church away from the world of men. In that situation, familiar 
with the ideals which are at work in the world, with a sure sense of 
the nature of the spirit that is trying to express itself, with an aware- 
ness of the direction toward which new social institutions are tend- 
ing, we shall be able to provide the Church with the knowledge she 
so desperately needs. We shall enable her with confidence to em- 
brace that which should not be called common or unclean. 





This article will serve as a high- 
ly useful summary of the origin, 
goals and meaning of the Christian 
Democratic parties as they strug- 
gle to save the old and create a 
new Europe. 


SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN 
DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE 


ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT FACT of democratic, continental Europe, since 
1945, has been the rise to power of a political force labeled Christian 
Democracy. Parties representing this political force have been domi- 
nant during part or all of the period 1945-1951 in France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and the Low Countries. These parties have many 
points in common, and yet there are certain differences in emphasis 
and timing which require explanation. There exists, therefore, the 
task of analyzing the various Demo-Christian movements compara- 
tively: What are the similarities and what are the differences? Why 
are some long-established and others recently arrived? Why are some 
more conservative and others more radical? Why have some collabo- 
rated more happily with the democratic Socialists than others? Why 
have these parties arisen in some states and not in others? These are 
some of the questions which naturally arise, and to which answers 
must be formulated, at least on a tentative basis. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


To begin with, it is necessary to determine, as precisely as possible, 
what the hard core of these parties is; what is it that they all have in 
common? There are six important propositions to which all these 
parties adhere. They are the following: 

1. They believe that democracy is the most desirable political sys- 
tem. 
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2. They believe that democracy is based on the Christian princi- 
ples of liberty, equality, and brotherhood. 

3. Their view of democracy is that of a society based on natural 
law, in the Thomistic-Maritain tradition. 

4. They reject the materialism of both Marxism and nineteenth- 
century Liberalism. 

5. They reject reactionaries—both Fascist and Communist. 

6. They favor a democratic renovation of political and economic 
life. On the political level this involves a legislative role for func- 
tional groups—unions, employers’ associations, professional groups, 
farmers’ cooperatives, etc. Examples are the advisory Economic 
Councils of many European states, the Bavarian Senate, and the ap- 
pointed members of the Italian Senate. On the economic level, this 
involves a wider distribution of property, and a greater share for 
labor in the making of economic decisions, examples of which can 
be found in France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and Austria, and to 
some degree in the Netherlands. 

In addition to these irreducible minima, these parties are non- 
clerical, in the sense that clergymen are banned from joining them or 
specifically supporting them (with the partial exception of Lutheran 
clergymen in Germany who are permitted by that Church to join the 
CDU/CSU); they belong to the Nouvelles Equipes Internationales, 
although they are not as closely knit within that organization as are 
Socialist parties of western Europe in Comisco; they are hetero- 
geneous—appealing to all classes and categories which espouse politi- 
cal democracy and are attracted to, or at least tolerant of, the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition; they are centrists—that is, they not only sit in 
the center of their respective parliaments, but they are in actuality 
in the center: with Marxists and a scattering of non-Christian humani- 
tarians on the Left, and Liberals, conservatives, and some “reaction- 
aries” on the Right. 

Some of these parties have developed in what are commonly re- 
garded as Catholic states (France, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, Aus- 
tria, and Chile); others have come into being in states where large 
bodies of Catholics and non-Catholics live together (Germany, Switz- 
erland, and the Netherlands); and in one state which is overwhelm- 
ingly Lutheran (Norway). In all states, however, the parties are non- 
denominational. Thus in Germany, the Christian Democrats include 
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approximately 30 per cent Lutherans, including two members of the 
1949 Adenauer cabinet (Erhard and Heinemann), and other party 
leaders (Carl Sigmund Meier, Holzapfel); in Austria, two Protest- 
ants (Rudolf Meyer and Karl von Vogelsang) were largely responsi- 
ble for founding the Christian Socialist Party; and today the Land- 
bund faction of the Volkspartei is Protestant. In France, a Protestant 
pastor named Lagraviere had much to do with the founding of the 
MRP, and Maurice Schumann, one of the MRP’s really great leaders, 
is Jewish. The Christian Democrats are largely Catholic, but there 
are sufficient non-Catholic supporters to warrant the use of the term 
“Christian,” especially as none of the parties is exclusively Catholic. 
In France, Catholic voters by no means all vote MRP; large numbers 
support the RPF and the PRL, and a much smaller number, the 
Socialists. In Germany, as we have seen, Christian voters split their 
vote largely between the CDU and the Free Democrats, although a 
small number of them, almost all Catholic (in the Christian Left 
movement), vote Socialist. In the Netherlands, the Catholic People’s 
party (which admits non-Catholics) does not receive all the Catholic 
support: the best example of this is the fact that the Socialist premier 
Drees is a Catholic. In Hungary, the Demo-Christian Smallholder 
party included non-Catholics, most notably the onetime president of 
Hungary, Zoltan Tildy. 


ORIGINS AND DIFFERENCES 


Having established the points of similarity of these parties and the 
fact of their broadly Christian (although largely Catholic) composi- 
tion and inspiration, it is desirable to investigate the origins of these 
parties, wherein and why they have differed in their development, and 
why they have come into being in some states and not in others. In 
general, it can be stated that Demo-Christian parties have come into 
existence for one of two reasons: (1) Because Catholics in a given 
state initially felt they had to band together to preserve their schools 
and religious and political freedom; (2) because social-minded 
Catholics, angered at the injustices of materialistic capitalism (in the 
form of nineteenth-century Liberalism), desired to establish a Chris- 
tian social and economic system based on the dignity of the individual 
human being, rather than upon profits for the few. 

Thus in Germany the Center Party came into existence largely be- 
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cause of the need for German Catholics to “hang together” rather 
than “hang individually.” This is not to say that the influence of the 
German social Catholics has not been felt, for it has. Both elements 
influenced the German development, but more especially the first. 
In France, on the other hand, the influence of the social Catholics 
appears more considerable, and the present MRP is more of a posi- 
tive force for the implementation of social and economic change than 
a force for a negative defense of Christianity. Indeed many of the 
Catholics of the RPF and PRL accuse the MRP of having abandoned 
their schools and interests solely in the hope of thereby keeping on 
good terms with the Socialists. 

In Italy too, and there even more markedly than in France, the 
Demo-Christian movement was inspired and brought into being by 
a man devoted to a positive social program of Christianization rather 
than to a mere defense of Catholic rights. Sturzo and his fellow 
workers at the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth were surely guided by concern for reformation of a society 
gone sour on Liberal diet. The same is true of Austria. There, 
Meyer, Vogelsang, Lueger and the others were imbued with a desire 
to abolish the abuses of capitalism in Vienna, and they built the 
Christian Socialist party on the specific plank of anticapitalism. In 
the Low Countries, on the other hand, the creation and early develop- 
ment of the Catholic parties was largely influenced by the desire of 
Catholics to band together in the political arena to safeguard what 
they considered their rights against the encroachments of Liberal 
parties. 

Later on, that is, by the end of the nineteenth century, the social 
Catholic elements of these parties began to gain ground, and they 
thereupon entered into a new phase, which has been greatly strength- 
ened since approximately 1890—a phase emphasizing a positive 
Christian program for uplifting the depressed classes, and coopera- 
tion with Socialists in the matter of necessary reforms. In Switzer- 
land, the situation was much the same, with the idea of protection of 
Catholic rights coming first, and the injection of a positive social 
Catholic program occurring later on. In Norway, the Lutherans— 
that is, the most convinced Lutherans—banded together after World 
War II with a desire to introduce Christianity into public life, largely 
as a result of a Christian revulsion at the nihilism of the Hitlerian 
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system which said that might makes right. This same type of reaction 
was of course a most important factor in the rise of the Christian 
Democrat parties in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and the Low 
Countries after World War II; in the case of these latter, there was 
also the fact that the Christian resistance, and the general behavior 
of the churches brought prestige to Christianity in face of great phys- 
ical odds which many anticlericals were forced to admire (as is 
exemplified by Bonomi’s remark to his colleagues in the Church of 
St. John Lateran in 1944). The Chilean Demo-Christians came into 
existence almost entirely on a strict social Catholic program, as 
opposed to more conservative Catholic groupings interested largely 
in merely protecting Catholic rights and interests. The same is true 
in Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, and Spain. In Czechoslovakia, how- 
ever, the pattern was in the main one of Catholics coming together 
to defend Catholic rights, largely in Slovakia. In Yugoslavia, 
Croatian and Slovene peasant parties, initially led by “peasant 
priests” were interested in positive programs of land reform and the 
development of cooperatives rather than primarily for the defense of 
their Faith. 

There is also the factor of the relationship between Catholicism and 
reactionary ruling classes in several of these countries. In France, to 
take the most notable example, the Church, and Catholicism in gen- 
eral, was associated in the average Frenchman’s mind with a mon- 
archy which no longer served the interests of the broad masses of 
the population (if indeed it ever had). Thus, from about 1830 to 
1892, and in some cases even longer, there was the motivation on 
the part of social and democratic-minded French Catholics to dis- 
associate themselves and the Church from an alliance with the dead 
horse of monarchism, a movement which was actually encouraged by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1892. Italy, on the other hand, had a different 
development. Owing to the non expedit, Catholics were forbidden to 
take part in national politics. As a result, the Italian monarchy was 
not associated with the Church and Italian Catholicism, in fact quite 
the contrary. Therefore, when that monarchy and the forces around 
it became discredited, Catholicism was on the other (the popular) 
side. The same is true of the Christian Socialist party of Austria in 
the 1880's. In Germany, the Center Party, and the Church generally, 
were the underdogs throughout most of the Empire, and were indeed 
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strengthened, not weakened, by the Kulturkampf. A comparable 
situation existed in the Netherlands, where the ruling classes and 
dynasty were Protestant. In Belgium, more recently, the fact that the 
Christian Social party is considered closer to Leopold than the others 
has hurt the party in the Walloon districts, where the opposition 
sought to show that party to be a “reactionary” force for its “alli- 
ance” with the monarchy. The Chilean situation is very comparable 
to that in France, as was that of the Spanish Demo-Christian move- 


ment. 
SITUATION AT Mip-CENTURY 


Looking at the same parties at the mid-century, there have been 
some small changes. In Germany, at least a large section of the CDU 
is more concerned with defense of Christianity and the middle classes 
than was, for instance, the party of Erzberger after the first world 
war. On the other hand, the Arnold-Kaiser-Hilpert faction of the 
CDU, not to mention the “worker-priests,” Frankfurter Hefte, and the 
Christian Left movement, are driven by quite contrary drives—the 
renovation of the German society and economy through bold and 
decisive reforms. The French MRP is not nearly so worried as were 
its predecessors about detaching French Catholicism from reactionary 
alliances, since most French Catholics have indicated by their voting 
habits a preference for the progressivism of the MRP over the sterile 
conservatism offered by the PRL. The swing to De Gaulle may be 
temporary, owing to the feeling that De Gaulle is willing to take a 
firmer stand against an immediate threat to Faith and country than 
the MRP. Undeniably there are still nominal Catholics of the Action 
Frangaise stripe, but their numbers are fewer than in the thirties. 
Tentative efforts to label the RPF as hopelessly “reactionary” are at 
best tentative, anyway, although the MRP looks upon Catholic sup- 
porters of the RPF as just that. It remains to be seen whether the 
RPF is as undemocratic as the Communist party in France. In the 
meantime, De Gaulle’s consistency in fighting to save the French 
Republic compares favorably with the contrary Communist behavior. 
French Catholicism has very definitely undergone a change since the 
nineteenth century, as any perusal of Claire Bishop’s France Alive 
and examination of the vitality of Catholic social and economic 
groups indicate. 
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In Italy, the 1948 elections evoked a popular belief that “clerical- 
ism” was on the upsurge, but there was no specific endorsement of 
the Democrazia Cristiana, and the denunciation of Communism was 
based solely on moral grounds, being in that manner no different 
than comparable denunciations of Nazism and Fascism—denial of 
the sacraments to Catholics who became members of these groups, 
etc. The fact is, as the 1948 elections statistics bring out, the “reac- 
tionary” and conservative Catholics voted for the Monarchist party 
and other smaller conservative groupings, although some of course 
voted for the Democrazia Cristiana in 1948 (in order not to “waste” 
their votes) whereas they had voted conservative in 1946. The 
modern Italian Christian Democracy is emphatically a lower middle 
class-peasant-worker party, although its heterogeneity includes con- 
servative elements; but De Gasperi turned down the financial support 
of Confida, the organization of the large landowners in 1948, because 
it demanded that he go easy on agrarian reform. De Gasperi then, 
and even more than he Fanfani, Dossetti, La Pira, and their followers, 
are truly disciples of Sturzo, and just as concerned as he was for a 
positive program based on the alleviation of misery rather than on 
defense of the Church and Catholic education. 

The Christian Social Party in Belgium is surely a more progressive 
party today than was the old Catholic party. It is more democratic- 
ally organized, and largely devoid of any traces which might cause 
one to label it a “clerical” party. De Schryver, Segers, and Behogne, 
all friendly to labor and structural reforms, lead a faction of the 
party which is far more influential in the Christian Social Party of 
today than was a comparable faction in the old Catholic Party before 
1939. The Austrian Volkspartei is a genuine improvement over the 
Christian Socialist Party, and is impelied by young democrats with 
an enthusiasm for social justice which did not always characterize the 
older party. The Dutch People’s Party has, since 1945, worked 
harmoniously with the Labor Party of that country to enact industrial 
reforms, social legislation, and the liberalization of the relations with 
overseas territories. All the way down the list, the Demo-Christians 
at the mid-century indicate an inner drive for positive achievements 
in economic life which will lead to Christian Democracy being ac- 
cepted as a genuine “third force” or middle way between collectivism 
on the one hand and rugged individualism on the other. 
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To make clear that the inspiration of these parties is no longer 
only Catholic, it is necessary not only to point out that Protestants 
did have a hand in their early development (as in Austria), but that 
the existing parties are broadly Christian, notably as in Germany 
where the CDU is built to a considerable extent on joint Catholic- 
Lutheran experiences under Hitler’s materialism and a joint desire to 
keep education and society itself Christian. Admittedly, with the ex- 
ception of Austria, all these parties in their original forms were al- 
most entirely Catholic in composition and inspiration; today that is 
no longer the case, owing to the important Lutheran faction in Ger- 
many and, to a lesser degree, the Landbund faction in Austria. The 
mere existence of the Norwegian Christian People’s party and of the 
predominantly Protestant Parliamentary Christian Social faction in 
Britain indicate that Catholics by no means have a monopoly on the 
Demo-Christian idea. 

The Demo-Christian parties, in addition to differing in the above- 
mentioned categories, differ also in other ways. For instance, the 
French and Austrian Demo-Christian prefer to omit from their party 
label the term “Christian,” and the others prefer to retain it. The 
MRP and Volkspartei feel that there should not be even the slightest 
connotation of religion in politics; they consider it necessary to make 
most plain that Christians may choose freely from among different 
parties in the political realm, and that this choice is rendered more 
difficult by one party using the term “Christian.” Arnold and his 
followers in Germany feel the same way, although they admit that 
the term is valid and even necessary as long as those totalitarian 
forces are on the march whose path to power might be made easier 
if the Christian forces were split. The experience of Catholics and 
Lutherans against Hitler has taught them the necessity of working to- 
gether against the new Hitlerism from the East. The same principle 
applies from the experiences which many Catholics, notably among 
the clergy, had in sheltering Jews and giving aid and succor to them 
in their time of persecution. The Church, both lay and clergy, was 
and is desirous of supporting persecuted groups and minorities; for 
it was not merely interested in safeguarding the rights of Catholics, 
but rather in a general policy that should extirpate discriminations 
and repressions. This has been exemplified by strong Catholic sup- 
port of such organizations as the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and comparable organizations in Europe. 
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BIRTH OF THE PARTIES 


The Demo-Christians also differ from the point of view of time of 
origin. In some countries the idea of Christian Democracy was pro- 
pounded rather early, and saw some manifestation in the social field, 
but little political development until later. In others, political parties 
arose very early and have had an uninterrupted existence to the pres- 
ent time. We have previously seen how France was the birthplace of 
Christian Democracy insofar as the early social Catholics influenced 
public policy and formed groups in the legislatures to bring their 
ideas to fruition. However, the activities of these people saw little 
actual concrete manifestation in the way of broad, mass political 
parties until quite a bit later. During this time lag between approxi- 
mately 1830 and 1890, in which the idea was strong in France and 
was practiced by individuals occasionally acting together in small 
groups, mass parties were already in existence in Belgium, Germany 
and, at the end of the period, in the Netherlands and Switzerland. 
The French social Catholics were unable to achieve a mass following 
for a long time owing to the fact that they and their ideas were too 
advanced for most French Catholics to follow—French Catholics long 
wedded to reactionary monarchism. 

It was not until the appeal of Pope Leo XIII in 1892 (both through 
Rerum Novarum and the call to rally to the Republic) that real re- 
sults were brought about. But the slow advance of French Christian 
Democracy did not really begin to take shape until the twentieth 
century, with Marc Sagnier and then the Popular Democrats. The 
MRP was actually the first mass Demo-Christian party, and faces the 
possibility of decline to the proportions of the Popular Democrats, 
following defections of the lukewarm to Gaullism. But the hard core 
' of French Christian Democracy remains—a hard core which is 
definitely larger than any previous. It is possible that the French 
Christian Democracy will in the long run be the strongest because of 
the long uphill battle it has had to wage. It is certainly encouraging 
that the idea and its followers not only has not died out, but has 
grown and become more vigorous with time. 

The German experience was a wholly different one from the 
French. German Catholics in Prussia were a minority brought to- 
gether in the political realm owing to the tactics of annihilation prac- 
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lticed by the majority Lutheran party. Almost overnight the Center 
Party was born; it was built around the necessity of common action 
for common defense of German Catholicism. When the Empire was 
born, the Center Party was transferred to the national field. The end 
of the Kulturkampf saw the beginning of the introduction of the influ- 
ence of the German social Catholics. Progressivism and nondenomi- 
nationalism grew under the influence of Erzberger, although the latter 
did not come into its own until after the Hitlerian period, when Ger- 
man Catholics and Lutherans realized that their future could be 
better assured through common action for the defense of Christianity 
in the face of invasion by the monolithic state into the religious 
sphere. Compared with the French party, the German Christian 
Democrats have long been superior in size and organization, al- 
though not necessarily in regard to the domination of the movement 
by liberal-minded elements. The greater vigor and size of the German 
party is also attributable to the fact that, while in France most Catho- 
lics were allied to the status quo and a conservative and reactionary 
monarchy, the German Catholics were a minority, having almost the 
status of martyrs in the early period; they were forced, under the 
circumstances, to fight for their very existence under the inspiring 
leadership of Windthorst. The new CDU of the post-World War II 
period is more influenced by conservatism precisely because of the 
addition of the nondenominational idea—of conservative Protestants 
like Erhard and Heinemann—most of whom might normally have 
voted Free Democrat since 1945. 

The Italian Christian Democracy was late in starting for several 
reasons. The most obvious of these is of course the fact that Italy 
did not achieve statehood until relatively late in the game. Then the 
Papacy saw fit to enjoin Catholics from participating in national 
politics. The ruling regime thus was a Liberal monarchy with which 
Catholicism was in no way associated. When the opposition to this 
regime grew more intense, there was no reason at all why Catholics 
should not participate in the ground swell of protest at a Liberalism 
gone oppressive. This was the protest of Sturzo and his associates 
at the turn of the century. The non expedit further delayed a con- 
crete manifestation of the movement until 1919. Thus Italian 
Christian Democracy has roots going back at least as far as Rerum 
Novarum, but, compared to most of the other developments, is quite 
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recent in point of view of an enduring mass party. Only time can 
tell if the post-World War II Christian Democracy will remain as 
strong as it now is after the Soviet threat to Italy, both internal and 
external, has come to an end. The fact that the Popular Party pre- 
ceded it, and showed definite signs of strength and virility, augurs 
well for De Gasperi’s Party and his successors, although it is entirely 
possible that some lukewarm conservatives will return to the parties 
of the Right (such as remain) when the crisis period comes to an end. 

The experience in the Low Countries has in some ways compared 
with that of Germany, in the sense that in all three states Catholic 
parties came into being in the nineteenth century with considerable 
success (without the delays and difficulties of France), and continue 
today as nondenominational groupings, with their size and influence 
even enhanced. In Belgium, of course, Catholicism was the prepon- 
derant religion of the people, and the Catholic party did not therefore 
come into existence to defend a Catholic minority, but to assert Bel- 
gian Catholicism, originally in pride at the newly gained statehood, 
and then in the face of a Liberalism which sought to relegate religion 
to a purely private affair wholly outside the interest or approval of 
the state. The movement then began to receive increasing shots-in- 
the-arm from social-minded Catholics and also larger support from 
labor and Wallonia, notably after World War II. The Belgian 
parties, as with the others, have also been sustained by the continued 
existence of forces which challenge it, and cause it to respond in kind. 
At first this was Liberalism, and now it is Socialism. In the Nether- 
lands, the Catholic Party came into existence in circumstances not 
too much different from those in Germany—originally as a vehicle 
through which the Catholic minority could come together to protect 
what they considered to be their rights. From the point of view of 
timing, the movement was late in starting owing to the relative small- 
ness of the potential, and to its political unconsciousness until about 
1885; the activities of the ruling Dutch Protestants then forced a 
large enough number of Catholics to take notice of their adverse 
situation and to organize with a view to influencing public policy. 

In Austria the Demo-Christian movement came into being com- 
paratively late. Previous to about 1880, some conservative and even 
reactionary Catholics had been active politically, but not in Christian 
or democratic directions; they were Christian, perhaps, in the sense 
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of a defense of Church rights (although the Austrian monarchy actu- 
ally made of the Church a sort of prisoner through the Josephite 
movement), but not with a view to establishing the principles of 
liberty, equality, and brotherhood in the political, social and eco- 
nomic spheres. Thus it was not until approximately 1880 that the 
social Catholics, influenced by the German school, injected Demo- 
Christian inspiration into enough Austrian Catholics to make them 
come into the political arena as an organized force under Lueger. 
The movement came into discredit in the thirties owing to the in- 
transigence of extremists in both the Christian Socialist Party and the 
Socialist Party as well as to the exigencies of the international situa- 
tion. The behavior of the Christian Socialists in 1934 led some non- 
Catholic liberals to speculate on the possibility of Catholics gaining 
control of government, expelling other parties and establishing a 
political monopoly. 

However, events before and since indicate that there was little 
substance to this theory. Catholics in Ireland and French Canada 
have had control of government for some time but have not estab- 
lished dictatorships; indeed in both areas Protestants receive state 
financial aid for their schools and enjoy full political and religious 
liberties. The same cannot be said for Northern Ireland and parts 
of Sweden and even Switzerland (where Jesuits may not preach 
publicly even today). But here we are concerned with the behavior 
of Demo-Christians, and none of them, except in Austria (under very 
unusual circumstances), has ever retrogressed from political de- 
mocracy. Indeed, it was very recently that a defeated minority of 
Socialists in Belgium resorted to force to impose their will on the 
majority which supported the Christian Social Party in the referen- 
dum and election of 1950. De Gasperi with his immense majority 
has not forced dictatorship on Italy, and has even insisted on as 
broad a cabinet of democrats as possible throughout his tenure in 
office. The Austrian Volkspartei had an absolute majority between 
1945-1949, but it did not attempt to eliminate the other parties. At 
the mid-century, there is little evidence that the devotion of the Demo- 
Christians to political democracy is any less than that of other 
political factions. In France it has not been the MRP which has 
been responsible for the overthrow of the majority of the “Third 
Force” cabinets, often on small, doctrinaire issues, as in the case of 
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the Schuman demise (July, 1948) and that of Bidault (June, 1950). 
The compromises on education have thus far been all on the side 
of the MRP, notably with the shelving of the Poinso-Chapuis decree. 
The MRP has rejected alliance with the Right, while the Socialists 
played along with the Communists through June, 1946. In Germany 
the moderation and sense of compromise shown by Adenauer and his 
associates during the constitutional debates compare quite favorably 
with Socialist threats to upset the whole effort at Bonn. It was not 
the CDU which insisted on a monopoly of all seats in the Bizonal 
Economic Government at Frankfurt, threatening to abstain from all 
governmental responsibility if turned down; finally, it has not been 
the CDU which insisted, from the start, upon extracting next-to- 
impossible concessions from the Western powers in return for re- 
armament. It has not been the Demo-Christians who have dragged 
their feet on the matter of European unification, at Strasbourg and 
in the various Parliaments. 


LEADERSHIP AND COMPOSITION 


Looking more closely at the leadership, composition, and record 
of the Demo-Christians, one can conclude that they appear most 
stable in the Low Countries and Switzerland, slightly less so in 
Austria, and least stable or predictable in France. In Chile, of 
course, the Demo-Christians have not been in existence long enough 
to permit any safe analysis. The leadership and composition of all 
the parties is heterogeneous and youthful, with certain exceptions 
in the German CDU due to the peculiar circumstances of that coun- 
try which bring it about that most active politicians and people 
politically active fall in the older age categories. Of the leaders 
themselves, the Dutch, Belgian, and Austrian Demo-Christians seem 
to lack any one leader who stands head and shoulders above the 
others. Something of the same situation exists in France and, al- 
though Bidault is certainly the head man, there is no lack of able 
and prominent men to take his place. In Italy, and Germany, 
Adenauer and De Gasperi easily predominate, and their loss would 
probably be a blow to the future cohesion of these parties. This is 
not to say that the parties do not contain leadership material: Arnold, 
Kaiser, Puender and others in Germany; and Scelba, Piccione, Al- 
disio, Fanfani and Dossetti in Italy. Thus far, however, Adenauer 
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and De Gasperi seem to be the only real statesmen who have success- 
fully kept divergent intraparty factions together. 

Looking at the broad party compositions, it can be said that the 
MRP is most strikingly dominated by liberal-minded elements desir- 
ous of cooperation with democratic Socialists. In Italy these elements 
are powerful, not controlling; De Gasperi’s moderate centrism 
dominates. Yet the Italian left wing (of the Democrazia Cristiana) 
is a good deal more influential and sizable than the conservative 
faction of the party. In Austria, the liberal-minded elements are 
stronger than ever before, and the situation there compares somewhat 
with that in France. In Germany, the left wing is very numerous 
and vocal, but seems to have declined in influence at least slightly at 
the end of 1950. The composition of all the Demo-Christian parties, 
including all classes and categories, almost inevitably requires a 
moderate party leader who will be able to conciliate both conserva- 
tive and reform-minded elements. This would seem to make more 
difficult the rise to leadership of such people as Arnold, Fanfani, etc. 
On the other hand, the experience of the past years has indicated 
that much as the party members disagree on details of political and 
economic programs, their broad Christian basis holds them together. 
Thus the Arnold faction in North-Rhine Westphalia never speaks of 
secession, nor does Dossetti and his following in Italy. Of course, 
there have been some defections, such as Boulé and d’Aragon in 
France (to the Left), Michelet (to the Right), and in Germany (Seu- 
fert and the Christian Left leaning toward Socialism) and some 
Protestants going over to the Right (as Heinemann himself gives indi- 
cations of doing). In the Netherlands, the Socialist leader Drees, 
although a Catholic, apparently considers the Socialist party better 
for the good of the people. 

As for the support these parties receive from labor, the percentage 
of labor support received by the MRP seems as high or higher than 
that received by any other party. The French Christian Trade 
Union operates on its own, whereas in Italy the former Christian 
Trade Union Current worked for a broad nondenominational union 
including also Republicans and independent (from Moscow) So- 
cialists. This latter device the Italian Demo-Christians think highly 
of, and there is no question but that they receive a strong support 
from labor, as evinced in the 1948 election, and by the growth of 
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the CSLI and the decline of the Communist-dominated General Con- 
federation. In Germany, many former Christian Trade Union fol- 
lowers now in the General Confederation (the confessional unions 
having dissolved themselves in 1945) follow their leaders in the 
CDU—Storch, Arnold, and Kaiser. Here there is an increasing 
feeling that the Christian Trade Unionists will again have to organize 
their own union in order not to become tools of the Socialist majority 
in the General Confederation. In Belgium, the PSC draws support 
from labor estimated at 40 per cent of the total, and this representa- 
tion is seen in high party councils and in the post-1945 cabinets 
through Behogne and Segers. 


RELATIONS WITH SOCIALISM 


It is often asked why it is that in some of these areas the Demo- 
Christians get along well with democratic Socialists, and in other 
areas not so well. Therefore, some attention should be given not 
only to this question but to the larger one of the general relationship 
between Christian Democracy and democratic Socialism. There are 
several important factors influencing the relationships between demo- 
cratic Socialists and Demo-Christians. One of these is that of the 
presence of some outside force which tends to draw the two factions 
together. In France, the threats of Communism and Gaullism have 
drawn the two political forces together. In Italy, the Soviet threat 
drew Saragat into cooperation with De Gasperi, but the other Social- 
ists, excepting Romita and his following, were lured into the Com- 
munist fold by Togliatti’s siren call. In Austria, the presence of 
the Soviets certainly has done much to cement the close relationship 
between Socialists and Volkspartei members. In Germany, the 
weakness and lack of appeal of the West German Communists have 
left the CDU and Socialists as the only two political forces pre- 
dominating; thus they have tended to polarize in spite of the presence 
of hostile armies in East Europe. Indeed, the presence of these 
East German forces is just about all that even causes Adenauer and 
Schumacher to speak to each other, and they have been drawn into 
even closer consultation and general agreement (on rearmament, 
for instance) precisely as the East German threat increases. On the 
other hand, there has been collaboration between the two forces on 
the state level, especially in North-Rhine Westphalia. 
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Another important factor influencing the relationships of Christian 
Democracy and Socialism is the leadership of both forces and the 
general tenor of the respective parties as regards one another. In 
France, especially in the period when Blum led the Socialists, co- 
operation with the MRP was easy and natural (with the important 
exception of the First Constituent Assembly when the Socialists over- 
rode Blum and deserted the MRP in favor of the Communists). The 
MRP, even after the passing of Blum, has continued its policy of 
cooperation with the Socialists at almost all costs; this policy has 
been harder to implement as Socialist leadership passes to such 
people as Guy Mollet. Daniel Mayer is the nearest to the Blum 
tradition that can still be found in the French Socialist Party. Con- 
sistently, in France, this collaboration has been sought and insisted 
upon by the MRP. It has been the aggressor in this regard, while 
the Socialists have often been lukewarm. Compared with France, 
the German picture is considerably different, again as a result of the 
leadership of the respective parties. Both Schumacher and Adenauer 
tend to look upon each other’s parties as opposite poles, competing 
for leadership, but rarely, and then only under duress, working to- 
gether. This situation might easily change to one similar to France, 
if Arnold were the CDU leader and Schmid the Socialist leader. In 
Italy, the unhappy desertion of most Socialists to the Soviet camp 
has made the problem far more difficult. De Gasperi has certainly 
done everything in his power to retain the support of the Saragat 
faction, and thus far with considerable success. Again the Demo- 
Christians were the wooers, and the Socialists the wooed. The Aus- 
trian picture is not unlike that of France, with neither leadership 
resembling the Adenauer-Schumacher dichotomy. Here, however, 
it is more difficult to say whether this is the result of natural forces, 
or rather an enforced partnership which might end with the ousting 
of Soviet power from its zone of the country. In Belgium, the two 
forces worked happily from 1947 to 1949, only to fall apart— 
largely on the royal question. Spaak and De Schryver both wanted 
and still want collaboration, and to the degree that the bitterness of 
August, 1950, is dissipated, this will become easier—although the 
education question remains as a possible rock upon which the ship 
may founder. In the Netherlands, the two forces have collaborated 
harmoniously since the end of World War II. One of the most im- 
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portant reasons for this happy relationship has been the solution of 
the education question to the satisfaction of all. In foreign policy 
and internal social and economic questions, the People’s Party and 
the Labor Party have seen eye to eye. Thus in the Netherlands the 
relationship is even smoother than in France, where the education 
question is by no means settled, and so long as it remains unsettled 
there can be no permanent harmony between the two forces in France. 

The over-all matter of cooperation between Christian Democracy 
and Socialism is an important one, and one of great importance to 
the Western world. It is interesting to note that these two political 
forces came into being at rather nearly the same time. There is little 
doubt that the vast bulk of continental Socialism has its inspiration 
and origin in Marxism and thus dates from Marx, with the exception 
of that branch of French Socialism which was home-grown but which 
has been quite effectively decimated by the international force. 

The fact is that in France the activities of Lacordaire, Ozanam, 
Montalembert and the others were just as early as those of the home- 
grown Socialists. Then under the Third Republic the Socialists and 
Ralliés began a parallel development, with the former growing more 
rapidly than the latter, until 1945, when the Christian Democrats 
forged ahead, at least until 1947. In Germany, the Center Party 
came into being at almost exactly the same time as the issuance of 
the Manifesto, and it was a mass party before the Socialist Party. 
The same is true of Belgium. In the Netherlands and Switzerland, 
the Demo-Christians became organized ahead of the Socialists, and 
on a greater scale, although the idea in those countries was a little 
behind that of Marx. The same is true of Italy where Marxism as 
an idea preceded Christian Democracy, but where the post-1918 
period saw the two forces come into their own as organized political 
parties in close parallel. Sturzo and his regional Christian Demo- 
crats pursued much the same aims and tactics, and occasionally even 
actually collaborated with the new Socialist forces of Italy, at the 
turn of the century. 

The important factor in all this is that Socialism is not an older 
force than Christian Democracy, and the latter is not a “‘johnny-come- 
lately” which is merely trying to steal some Socialist thunder with a 
watered-down program of reforms, the primary purpose of which is 
to win back the proletariat for Catholicism. Actually an increasing 
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number of Socialists are beginning to doubt the soundness of their 
Marxist base. Indeed, as time progresses, it appears that the Chris- 
tian Democratic idea may be pervasive and universal, and not vice 
versa. Historically, however, it was Socialism which presented the 
stronger alternative to nineteenth-century Liberalism in the sense that 
in France until 1945, in Germany from around 1900 to 1933, in 
Italy from 1919-1924, and generally elsewhere, the Socialists had 
larger parties, were better organized in their international ties, and 
had a clearer and better-understood program than had most Demo- 
Christians. Thus until 1939 Marxism, as interpreted by various 
Socialist parties, seemed the alternative to Liberalism—the largest 
politically organized alternative. On the other hand, the period 
since 1945 has shown a very definite decline of continental Socialism 
in the countries we have examined, and simultaneously, a very defi- 
nite rise of Christian Democracy. Thus in France, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and the Saar, the 
Christian Democrats have defeated the Socialists in every single 
national election held between 1945-1950. Only in Switzerland 
have the Socialists maintained a slight supremacy. 

Contrary to general belief, then, Socialism is not “inevitable” 
or even growing in Europe in the post-1945 period. Indeed, it is 
showing marked signs of old age and decline. In France, just as an 
example, the Socialist leaders and deputies are on the average older 
than the MRP, and actually have fewer deputies representing labor 
than does the MRP. In the three national elections of 1945 and 
1946, the MRP actually received a greater percentage of the labor 
vote than did the Socialist party. It is no secret that the French 
Socialist party is becoming middle-class as compared with its pre- 
1939 standing. In Italy, too, the Communists have displaced the 
Socialists in many areas; as Italian Socialism became hopelessly 
split, Socialism dropped out of the picture and the two great political 
forces became Communism and Christian Democracy. In Germany, 
Socialism is still the party of the majority of the workingmen, al- 
though recognizing a very sizable Christian minority. In the Low 
Countries, the former Socialist near-monopoly on labor has very 
clearly been broken, so that the mid-century finds labor in Belgium 
and the Netherlands pretty evenly split, half following the Socialists 
and the other half following the Demo-Christians. It seems that 
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where Socialism has lost out to Communism, the Demo-Christians 
have gained; this at least applies to France and Italy. Yet in Ger- 
many, Austria, and the Low Countries, Communism has made few 
serious inroads compared with Socialism, and Christian Democracy 
has forged ahead of the Socialists anyway. The question of whether 
the pattern of Socialist regression and Demo-Christian ad- 
vance is permanent cannot be answered definitely until more time 
has elapsed for observation. What does seem more important for 
the observer at the mid-century is that Christian Democracy and 
democratic Socialism represent the bulk of Europe’s democrats. The 
United States has been working closely with western European gov- 
ernments in the Marshall Plan and Atlantic Pact, and almost all 
those governments have consisted of Christian Democrats and So- 
cialists. In view of the continued threat to western Europe posed 
by Soviet militarism, it is therefore desirable to know just how close 
free Europe’s two largest democratic forces are to each other, and 
what still separates them. 


REVIEW OF COLLABORATION 


Going back into the nineteenth century, we have already seen num- 


erous actual efforts at collaboration between Socialists and Christian 
Democrats (then almost all Catholic). In France, the Ralliés and 
early Christian Democrats led by the abbés certainly had a com- 
munity of interests with the Socialists as against the Radicals and 
conservatives. Actual cooperation was achieved from the time of 
the Boulanger affair until the Dreyfus scandal. After that there 
was little cooperation until 1936 when the Popular Democrats and 
the Jeune Republique demonstrated their community of interests 
with the Popular Front, being actually represented in Blum’s gov- 
ernments through Philippe Serre. In Belgium, the period approxi- 
mately 1895-1914 saw much cooperation between the Socialists and 
the Catholic Party. The same is true of Germany, right through into 
the Weimar period, and until the end of the Republic in 1933. 
In general, there was no such happy collaboration in Austria under 
the Republic, although certain Christian Socialist elements, notably 
those influenced by Kunshak, desired it. As for Italy, Sturzo’s plea 
to Turati for a common front against Fascism was rejected, as we 
have seen. In the period 1919-1939, as far as Belgium was concerned, 
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there was a period of cooperation when the two parties were led by 
Van Zeeland and De Man. The threat of Hitler and World War II 
tended to bring Socialists and Christian Democrats, both nascent and 
established, together. Both in the underground and in exile govern- 
ments, Socialists and Christians collaborated, even where they had 
never really done so previously, as in Italy and Austria. Thus 1945 
saw these western European states characterized by two large demo- 
cratic forces which had already seen the benefits of mutual harmony 
in the face of outward pressures. 

The displacement of Fascism by Sovietism as that outward pres- 
sure, threatening the very existence of western Europe, has similarly 
tended to bring the two forces together, with the exception that 
certain elements of the Socialist force, as represented by Cot (at 
one time a Socialist), Nenni, Scharf, and perhaps Buset in Belgium, 
have wavered under the pressure; they failed to oppose an alien 
military aggression at the end of the 1940’s which they had fought 
without flinching in World War II. It is also true, of course, that 
there were some waverers in the Demo-Christian camp in the face 
of Fascism, as in Austria and in Italy, but when the test came in the 
years 1939-1945, the Demo-Christians were almost to a man in the 
forefront of the battle. The very reputation of their underground 
and resistance efforts—the tributes paid to the Christian anti-Fascist 
forces by such people as Albert Einstein—was what brought Chris- 
tian Democracy much of its post-World War II triumph. There is 
little other explanation of the dramatic rise of the MRP in France, 
the Democrazia Cristiana in Italy, the CDU in Germany, as well as 
the others. In fairness to the Socialists of 1945-1950, it is neces- 
sary to point out that the Christian Democracy also has a small 
outer fringe of waverers in the same period. Emmanuel Mounier, 
although never actually a member of the MRP, probably voted MRP 
and was considered one of its friends; yet right up to his death he 
refused to see in Sovietism a military threat comparable to Hitlerism. 
The same is true of such people as Gronchi, in Italy, and indirectly 
at least of Heinemann and the “neutrals” or pro-unification-at-any- 
pricers in Germany. 

In spite of shortcomings on both sides, it is nevertheless a fact 
that, owing to the circumstances of the time, the mid-century finds 
Socialists and Demo-Christians closer together than ever before. 
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In Austria, the two forces have held together admirably as they 
faced directly on the Iron Curtain. The same is true, for the most 
part, of the two forces in Berlin; in several states of the Western 
German Republic; in the Netherlands; in Belgium for a time; in 
Luxembourg until 1949; in France since June, 1946, and even more 
so since May, 1947; and in Italy between Saragat Socialists and the 
Christian Democracy since December, 1947. 

What exists, we must ask ourselves, which can serve to hold these 
two forces together above and beyond the outside pressure of ag- 
gressive militarism (Hitlerian in the period 1939-1945 and Stalinist 
since then)? To begin with, there is the common bond which causes 
both forces to mitigate the weaknesses and injustices of rugged in- 
dividualism in the economic sphere. Thus the social Catholic move- 
ment in the early period often took on the label “Christian Social- 
ism”—for example, in Austria. In 1895 Francesco Nitti wrote his 
remarkable book, Catholic Socialism. Four years before that time, 
Pope Leo XIII had issued his encyclical Rerum Novarum, which, 
although it denounced the materialism and class-struggle elements of 
Socialism, pointed out to all Christians that many of the abuses 
which Socialists deplored did exist and should be remedied by 
positive public policy supported by Christian forces. Even today, in 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and Bavaria, the term “Christian Social” is 
used to designate the Demo-Christian elements. From the day of the 
earliest social Catholics, the constant theme has been one of amelio- 
rating the position of the less fortunate, not merely through good 
works and charity, but also through conscious state action. Much 
of the Catholic social movement in all the countries of western Eu- 
rope was specifically anticapitalistic, and strove to regain recogni- 
tion of trade unions, limitations on hours of work, conditions of 
work, vacations, insurance programs, and the like. Right through 
the years, this common preoccupation with social and economic 
problems—the common belief that political democracy devoid of a 
healthy and democratic social and economic structure is a hollow 
shell—has obsessed both Demo-Christians and Socialists. Here is a 
solid common denominator which brings these two forces together 
on many occasions where other factors do not interfere, or where 
their respective leaderships are inherently antagonistic (for exam- 
ple, on the federal level in Germany). 
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In addition, there is the general tendency (taking into account 
the exceptions noted above) for both Socialism and Christian De- 
mocracy to rally together in defense of the fatherland when outside 
attack occurs. Thus wartime-engendered friendships have built up 
the idea of collaboration; superadded to the normal desire present 
in both forces for social and economic reform, there exists a con- 
siderable compulsion encouraging cooperation. Another allied 
field of collaboration seems to exist in the union picture of Italy. 
There Demo-Christians and independent Socialists have formed, with 
the Republicans, a broadly non-Communist union which has bred the 
habit of mutual help and harmony. The same situation exists in 
Germany, but owing to the lack of a real Communist threat to the 
union movement in free Germany the Demo-Christian and Socialist 
elements in the German General Confederation of Labor spend much 
of the time battling each other, and by the end of 1950 there was 
considerable talk of the necessity of reviving the Christian Trade 
Unions. In other countries separate unions exist, although in France, 
for instance, the CFTC (Christian Trade Union) has cooperated 
from time to time with the Socialist Worker’s Force (a smaller, yet 
non-Communist, union) in the face of demands by the Communist 
General Confederation to go out on strike for the greater glory of 
the Soviet Union. 


Review oF Discorp 


But it is also right here in the union movements that the seeds of 
discord are present, as it comes time to examine the factors tending 
to keep Socialists and Demo-Christians apart. These seeds of dis- 
cord were dramatically brought to light ia December, 1949, when 
European unionists met in London to plan a break away from the 
Soviet-controlled World Federation of Trade Unions. The question 
was raised whether the sizable International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (comprising two and one half million workers) should 
be invited to join the proposed International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Most European Socialist representatives argued 
against the idea, and it was only the arguments of American CIO 
and AFL representatives which swayed the convention to invite the 
Christian unions to London to join the new independent union. 
Speeches by the European Socialist labor leaders were full of 
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the old anticlericalism and misrepresentation of the Christian 
unions as tools of the capitalists ad nauseam. The Christian unions 
desire cooperation with the Socialists, and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, 
P. J. S. Serrarens, has declared: “The Christian unions must in 
practical life cooperate with Socialist unions in questions of collec- 
tive agreements, and in the field of protection of workers’ interests. 
In the political life of the greater part of Western Europe you can 
see a similar cooperation between Christian and Socialist parties. 
In the European Union, especially in the Consultative Assembly, 
the same combination will appear. Thus the future of Europe will 
largely depend on the chance of the Christians and the Socialists" 
finding a true basis for common policy.” But, just as on the political 
level, the initiative for such cooperation has come almost entirely 
from the Demo-Christian side in the union movement: in Italy, for 
instance, it took Giulio Pastore quite some time to win over inde- 
pendent Socialists and Republicans to the idea of a broadly non- 
Communist union. Pastore took the initiative, just as it was MRP 
initiative which wooed the Socialists of France from the liberation 
right through the trying times of the First Constituent Assembly when 
the Socialists deliberately turned away from the MRP and joined 
the Communists (even voting for Thorez as premier in preference 
to Bidault in 1946). Only MRP persistence and patience, and re- 
fusal to fall for the temptation of alliance with the Right, won the 
day. 

On the political level in Italy, De Gasperi certainly took the initia- 
tive to bring independent Socialists into the cabinet, and he has 
constantly had to play up to them, as in the trying days from No- 
vember, 1949, to January, 1950, when he antagonized his own left 
wing to keep the Saragat faction in the government. In Austria, the 
Volkspartei, after the 1945 elections gave it an absolute majority, 
invited the Socialists into a coalition; in 1949, it did the same thing 
although it might have asked the Union of Independents to come in 
instead. In Germany, in the Bizonal Economic Council, the Demo- 
Christians asked the Socialists to join in a coalition such as existed in 
many state governments, and they refused, demanding as a condition 
that they alone choose all the members of the Economic Council. This 
incident no doubt influenced the CDU against trying again for such 
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a coalition at Bonn after August, 1949. Yet throughout the con- 
stitutional debates in the Parliamentary Council at Bonn, Adenauer 
pursued a deliberate policy of cooperating with the Socialists, mak- 
ing considerable concessions on the matter of education and the 
Concordat. In the state governments, Karl Arnold took the initiative 
to bring Socialists into the cabinet of North Rhine-Westphalia; in 
Bavaria, it was the Socialists who deliberately broke away from such 
a coalition in 1947. In Belgium, the Socialists led by Buset rup- 
tured the coalition by insisting on no compromise on the education 
question (over Spaak’s protests); the Social Christians, however, 
made more difficult any bridging over by their insistence on bringing 
the royal question to a head. 

Over all, then, the lack of harmony between the two great demo- 
cratic forces has not been due to Demo-Christian intransigence but 
rather to Socialist backwardness. Other factors which make such 
cooperation more difficult have been Socialist waverings on the 
Marshall Plan, insofar as many continental Socialists still give evi- 
dence of “American dollar imperialism” fears, and the fact that 
most continental Socialists (many most reluctantly) have followed 
the lead of the British Labor Government at Strasbourg and else- 
where in opposing the unification of Europe and the Schuman Plan. 
Thus the curious situation has arisen of British Laborites at Stras- 
bourg obstructing progress toward European unity (often opposed 
by people like Philip and Spaak), and most Demo-Christians siding 
with Churchill and other British conservatives who desire positive 
forward motion toward Europe’s federation. This is an example of 
Socialist doctrine preventing a desirable cooperation in the fruitful 
field of subordinating narrow national interests to the interests of 
all free Europe. It is precisely this factor which has put a damper 
on a better rapprochement between the two forces. The reluctant 
abandonment at Strasbourg of immediate plans for federation, in 
deference to British governmental pressures, has not only antago- 
nized many Demo-Christians, but also many Socialists on the continent 
who cannot understand why considerations of the British economy 
should stand in the way of free Europe’s common good and common 
need. The British Labor party statement of June, 1950, putting 
a damper on the Schuman Plan, was a veritable bombshell to west- 
ern continental Europe, the consequences of which have not yet been 
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fully realized. This stand, later reflected in Schumacher’s anti- 
European federation speeches in the Bundestag, postponed by a good 
bit many promising hopes of continued Socialist-Christian Demo- 
cratic cooperation. This was regretted not only by most Demo- 
Christians, but also, privately, by many Socialists, especially in 
France, and by the Italian independent Socialists of Saragat. Then, 
too, the continued support given Nenni by the Socialist Comisco, 
well beyond his congratulatory telegram to Gottwald, was not only 
a body blow at the independent Italian Socialists, but also at the 
idea of a united anti-Soviet stand by all European democrats. On 
the Demo-Christian side, there have also been forces opposing col- 
laboration with the Socialists. In Italy these have been the left wing 
of the Democrazia Cristiana, who have favored cabinet posts for 
themselves and clear-cut Demo-Christian responsibility for social and 
economic projects rather than giving these tasks to Socialists. In 
Germany, such forces are on the conservative side of the CDU, as 
exemplified by Adenauer, Erhard, and Pferdminges. 


Basic CLEAVAGE 


The basic cleavage between Socialism and Christian Democracy 
stems from the fact that continental Socialism still largely adheres 
to its interpretation of Marxism, of class struggle, of materialism, 
of anti-Christianity. Mollet in France, Buset and Larock in Belgium, 
Schumacher in Germany, Scharf in Austria, and Nenni in Italy— 
these men have little taste for collaboration with Christian civiliza- 
tion. Where these men do not predominate (as in Austria, for exam- 
ple), cooperation exists. Where they do predominate, it is far more 
difficult. Thus in Belgium, Spaak must always take into account 
what the extremists led by Buset (also the party leader) desire. In 
France, the Mollet faction often overrode the Blum (and now the 
Daniel Mayer) faction to prevent understanding even, for instance, 
on the education question. Thus the MRP has made every conces- 
sion on the school question, even to the point of refusing to carry 
out the provisions of the relatively mild Poinso-Chapuis decree, for 
fear of treading on Socialist toes. This MRP behavior has lost it 
some votes and considerable respect of progressive Catholic organs 
in other parts of Europe (for example, the British journal The 
Tablet). There is no continental Socialist party which does not have 
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a sizable anticlerical wing which professes to see in every European 
Christian movement a Papist plot to re-establish the status quo of 
the Middle Ages. Analyses of post-1945 elections indicate that 
almost all Socialist parties have used antireligious slogans and 
speeches as part of their regular repertoire. This slant is less strong 
than before World War II, and such men as Mayer and Blum in 
France, Spaak in Belgium, Saragat in Italy, Schmid in Germany, 
and others, have done much to show the straw man of clericalism 
to be just what it is. It is particularly unfortunate that such excesses 
as characterized the Socialist riots in Wallonia in August, 1950, 
are precisely the things which strengthen the hands of Christians 
in the Demo-Christian parties who themselves fail to show sufficient 
understanding of, and toleration of, the Socialist movements. 

From the foregoing discussion of Demo-Christian relations it can 
be concluded that in foreign affairs and social and economic ques- 
tions the two forces can and have shown a great deal of cooperation. 
Further, it can be said that when moderates in both forces dominate, 
as in Austria and the Netherlands, happy and harmonious situations 
have existed since 1945. Basic cleavages do exist, such as the So- 
cialist emphasis on materialism and, to a considerable degree still, 
on class struggle, and from the fact that Socialist parties, although 
less and less composed of laborers themselves, pose and campaign 
for the greater good of largely one class, while the Demo-Christians 
are composed of a very heterogeneous membership, and cannot at- 
tempt to appeal to only one group or class. Therefore, by recogniz- 
ing their ideological differences and tolerating one another’s con- 
victions within the framework of parliamentary democracy, the two 
forces can work and have worked together on an ad hoc basis for 
reform at home, and for defense of home and country in answer to 
outside pressures. 


OuTsipE WESTERN EUROPE 


We have thus far confined ourselves to the western European area 
because of the limits put on the scope of this study. Christian De- 
mocracy, as has been seen, has had application in areas outside 
western Europe. It had very definite developments on east-central 
Europe before the subjugation of that area by the Soviet monolithic 
state. It has made a start in Scandinavia, Chile, Curagao, and in 
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Indonesia. There exist Demo-Christian journals and organized 
groups (but not political parties) in Great Britain, Ireland, the 
United States, Canada, and various parts of Latin America. The 
question is often raised as to why Demo-Christian parties have not 
sprung up in, say, Ireland. The fact is that leading Irish political 
leaders consider themselves Christian Democrats in fact, although 
there exists no such party. Not only that, but Sturzo in his Church 
and State, as well as many other Demo-Christian writers, refers 
often to O’Connell as being one of the early real Demo-Christians 
who sided with the cause of political and religious liberties under 
oppressive rule. The early Italian Demo-Christian, Father Ventura, 
in describing Catholic ideas on liberty on June 28 and 30, 1847, 
quoted at length from O’Connell. In France, Lamennais, Lacordaire, 
and Montalembert mentioned O’Connell often in their writings as 
being one with them in the struggle to establish liberty, equality, 
and fraternity—the three bases of Christian Democracy. Thus right 
from its inception, the Free Irish movement was, and the present 
Irish Government is, Christian Democratic in theory and practice. 
In Ireland today, the state extends to Protestants full religious and 
political freedom, not to mention subsidies to Protestant schools. 
None of these exists in the Ulster regions, nor are Catholic schools 
treated in like manner in Sweden and many other states. Ireland, 
therefore, has practiced Christian Democracy, not only in stressing 
the idea of liberty in the field of civil rights, but also in progressive 
social legislation. The same, in general, is true of Quebec, about 
which queries are often raised similar to those about Ireland. In 
May, 1949, Dr. W. P. Percival, director of Protestant Education 
in Quebec, in a report to the Quebec Provincial Council of Educa- 
tion, pointed out the fact that in Quebec school taxes are set aside 
for the support of Catholic and Protestant schools, according to the 
taxpayers’ choice; that in 1948-1949, the Montreal School Board 
contributed 6.3 millions to Protestant schools for building, salaries, 
upkeep, etc. In a real sense, therefore, it can be said that one of 
the causes of Christian Democracy, that is, suppression of political 
and religious liberties, is almost wholly absent in Ireland and French 
Canada. In both areas, therefore, Christians (mostly Catholic) join 
one or another party—none bearing the label Demo-Christian, since 
it is felt that all parties are to some degree wedded to the Demo- 
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Christian ideals of liberty. In Ireland (and also in French Canada), 
ie Church and the Catholic population were long identified with the 
cause of liberty from stifling oppression from above, as in Poland, 
and to some extent in Belgium. There was no situation as in France, 
where Catholicism was long linked with a reactionary monarchy. 
Having achieved liberty, having established political democracy 
based on equality in the education system, and having passed for- 
ward-looking social legislation, Ireland could truly claim: “we are 
all Christian Democrats.” 

In our preliminary analysis, we saw that Christian Democracy 
has grown where Christians were oppressed and their religions and 
political rights trampled upon; and also, that the abuses of the in- 
dustrial revolution, coming simultaneously with the political triumph 
of Liberalism, brought injustice to a disenfranchised laboring class. 
Christian Democracy arose largely because of these two impelling 
drives: (1) a drive to Christianize, in a positive manner, the social 
and economic life of a country—first by the social Catholics, the 
social encyclicals, and then by the specific Christian Democrats; 
(2) a drive to protect Christians in their religious and political 
rights—under the pressure of a Kulturkampf, anticlerical liberalism 
and socialism, or under the pressures of the total state as practiced 
by Hitler and Stalin. The latter drive is largely negative; the former 
quite positive. In Ireland there is little if any challenge to bring 
about either of these responses, or “drives.” Politically, and from 
a religious point of view, there exists full liberty for all Christians, 
and economically there is little danger of Adam Smith gaining con- 
trol. All parties stand for continuation of political and economic 
democracy, as desired by continental Demo-Christians. 

The question may then be raised: Why no Demo-Christian parties 
in Great Britain and the United States? Again the answer would 
seem to lie in the fact that both of these are basically Christian states— 
at least they were in their basic foundations. Thus the United States 
came into being through the efforts of patriots and founding fathers 
who were largely Christian. Natural-law doctrines were strong in 
those days—in Britain the Common Law. This is not to say that 
there was a parallel situation in both states—as exemplified by the 
fact that legally the British system is based on the supremacy of the 
Parliament idea, which is hardly compatible with natural law. The 
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point is, however, that at least since about 1830 (as far as Britain 
is concerned) all religions were treated as equals; there existed 
sufficient liberty for all Christians both in their political freedom 
and their religious freedom, so that there was little need for one 
specific party to defend Christian or Catholic rights. Indeed, this 
very idea of freedom was first most effectively championed in Cath- 
olic Maryland. It is true that Liberalism was strong in both the 
United States and Britain, and was fought vigorously in the latter 
country by the Irish who felt its injustices in Ireland, and in the United 
States through the Catholics in the Knights of Labor, who were en- 
couraged by Archbishop Ireland, among others, and after that, by 
the whole school of social Catholicism in the United States. But by 
that time, especially in the United States, the idea of Christians 
achieving their political desires through one of the two major politi- 
cal parties was so well ingrained as to be unchallenged. Even today, 
Christian forces are not without influence in the parties of the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, but the point is that they are to be found in all the 
major parties, as no one of these parties has taken a position threat- 
ening political or religous liberties or for unrestricted Jaissez-faire. 
In Britain the mere existence of the Parliamentary Christian Social 
faction indicates a desire to reintroduce Christian elements into a 
political and social life too often grown secular. In the main, the 
fact that Christianity has been “accepted,” so to speak, and has been 
part and parcel of the development of the Anglo-Saxon countries 
without ever antagonizing broad masses of the population or becom- 
ing associated with an oppressive ruling class—the fact that Chris- 
tianity has been on the side of liberty in these countries—has made 
unnecessary the rise of Demo-Christian forces. 





This is the third of a series o} 
articles in this issue on the rela- 
tion of dogma to the human 
reality. It suggests that the im- 
poverishment of literary symbol 
was due to the collapse of “his- 
torical” belief. 


HISTORY AND POETRY 
DECLINE OF THE HISTORICAL CONCRETE 


MALCOLM MACKENZIE ROSS 


I 


Is’t not enough for Him and for us all 
That He was once born, and once under thrall 
But that He must yet, day by day, 
By you be made and offered as you say? 
—Tuomas TuRKE, 1625 


THAT THE FIRMAMENT OF VALUE within which Christian poetry is 
conceived has undergone drastic change by the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury becomes quite clear from a study of what might be called “the 
historical concrete” in the poetry of this period. The term “historical 
concrete” is used here not only to mark an awareness in poetry of 
the actual historical and social event, but also, and chiefly, to sug- 
gest an awareness in poetry of the movement and pattern of events 
as a kind of incarnation, or true analogue, of the eternal engagement 
of God and man as it shapes itself in the startling sculptures of time. 

It is obvious that in Dante there is analogical kinship between the 
personal-moral, the personal-historical and the personal-divine life 
of the soul in its ascent to the Beatific Vision. The ascent is simul- 
taneously moral, historical and corporate, and spiritual. Indeed, 
the spiritual ascent is incarnated in the moral and historical texture 
just as the Beatific Vision is incarnated in the radiant episode of 
Beatrice. 
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It is perhaps less obvious, but none the less true, that in Shakes- 
peare the historical serves not just as vehicle but as true analogue 
of the spiritual strife of Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet. Certainly the event 
in time, as Shakespeare treats it, is no mere parable made, as in the 
Mirrour for Magistrates, to point up a moral cliché. Moralizing 
art of this lesser breed is merely univocal. The “magistrates” as 
they appear in this mirror are no more than ticketed specimens of 
the vices and virtues. But Shakespeare’s characters are free, their 
action is willed, their destiny is fixed only at the point where Provi- 
dence and perversity collide. In Shakespeare the destruction of the 
tragic hero is far more than a moral demonstration (although, in- 
escapably, it is that too). The fine point of a tragedy like Hamlet 
is an epiphany in which the historical stuff and structure is suddenly 
illuminated in its height and in its depth, in its matter and in its 
form. The full formal dimension of the Shakespearean tragedy is 
apprehended in an act of analogical awareness. The shape of the 
actual event in time swings into focus with the beckoning shape of 
the potential, revealing to vision that which had been obscured in 
actualization by the perversion of human will. The event in time 
which in itself was futile or obscene is raised to dignity by a cli- 
mactic moment of participation in the engagement of human and 
providential will. Nor is Shakespearean tragedy ever a closed trans- 
action between immoral man and the moral order of the universe. 
Within the structure of the tragedy there is a window (in Hamlet 
the window is Fortinbras) through which the illumination of the 
final tragic insight streams out toward proper fulfillments, fresh 
actualizations, genuine redemptions. 

I would not and need not argue that Shakespeare’s analogical 
sense of history is as secure as Dante’s. Nor is Shakespeare all of a 
piece. No doubt one can detect points of infection both in the early 
and late plays through which seep slowly the diseases of Erastianism 
and pessimism. But in the main the great tragedies, if in varying 
degrees, express an awareness of the fecundity and the validity of 
history impossible to the genius of the Greeks, possible only to the 
Christian-sacramental knowledge of time as the appointed vessel of 
fulfillments. 

It is precisely this kind of awareness which is lost in the specifi- 
cally Christian poetry of the early to middle seventeenth century. 
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And never was there a time more needy in its bones for the Christian 
analogical knowledge of itself. Instead there is everywhere evident 
a raw nervous exposure to the accidents of time. The decline and 
disarray of human affairs at the end of the Elizabethan era seems 
for Godfrey Goodman, in his The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of 
Nature, to prove a deterioration in the great macrocosm itself. The 
whole creation can be seen to travail and heard to groan—but with- 
out issue. There is a heavy Lutheran pessimism in Goodman’s un- 
relieved vision of the radical corruption of nature by man’s original 
(and seemingly incorrigible) sin. The relation here of microcosm 
to macrocosm is that of a simple one-to-one correspondence. This is 
a nerveless, fatalistic univocity of history and the universe—the flat 
antithesis of the analogical dynamism of Shakespearean tragedy. 
Significantly, Hakewill’s famous rebuttal of Goodman, An Apolo- 
gie for the Power and Providence of God,' achieves its optimism by 
deriding and discarding the link between microcosm and macrocosm 
and, in effect, separating history from the universe. In spite of 
Hakewill’s conventional (and unquestionably sincere) acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereignty of God in the affairs of men, the historical 
process in the final implications of Hakewill’s thesis is self-redemp- 
tive—just as in its final implications Hakewill’s theology is deist 
rather than theist. Such implications become explicit in the thought 
of the eighteenth century. For our purpose it is enough to note that 
whereas in Goodman the relation of history to the universe is seen 
as univocal, in Hakewill the relation is clearly equivocal. The ana- 
logical understanding of the unity in proportion of natural, histori- 
cal and divine is beyond the reach of this kind of optimism and this 
kind of pessimism. In Goodman the divine stands outside nature 
and time, preparing fires of judgment, equally and simultaneously 
for both. In Hakewill, while the Scriptural prophecy of the final 


1For a full account of the Goodman-Hakewill controversy and its consequences see All 
Coherence Gone, by Victor Harris (University of Chicago Press, 1949). 

An odd circumstance should be observed here. Goodman’s The Fall of Man appeared 
in 1616. By the 1620’s Goodman was being accused of holding Roman Catholic views 
of the Real Presence. Certainly Goodman died in the Catholic faith. It would be in- 
structive to trace in his later work the effect of a fully developed Catholic theology on 
Goodman’s understanding of nature and history. Meanwhile it is sufficient to note that 
while medieval and modern Catholics have indeed held to opinions as dark (and as 
univocal) as those expressed in The Fall of Man, such opinions do not and cannot pro- 
ceed from Catholic Eucharistic dogma. In seventeenth-century England the widespread 
philosophy of despair and withdrawal is clearly not Catholic in inspiration. 
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destruction of things is never denied, the catastrophe is pushed 
ahead infinitely in time, leaving in view and to hand the self-sufficient 
universe and a self-redemptive history. 

This contrast has been labored here because it provides something 
of the contemporary frame of reference necessary for any examina- 
tion of the loss of “the historical concrete” in Christian poetry of the 
period. Without doubt, the time from the death of Elizabeth to the 
restoration of the Stuarts is a time of excursions and alarums and 
bursts in the violet air. Machiavelli had made of practical statecraft 
an end in itself, free of ethical and spiritual compulsion. In philoso- 
phy concern for the process of nature displaces the proper meta- 
physical concern for value. Meanwhile the revival of neo-Platonism 
in the period goes in an opposite direction, threatening to spiritualize 
man out of all recognition. A wholly nonsacramental mysticism 
develops as an advocate of the life of the spirit set free from world, 
flesh and time. No wonder that society falls victim to the Machiavel- 
lians and that knowledge is finally captured by the materialists. There 
were no defenses left against these marauders. What are the conse- 
quences? Instead of the total universe of traditional Christianity 
there emerge in the seventeenth century many separate universes each 
with its own god and its own law—the political universe, the scientific 
universe, the sensuous universe, the spiritual universe. For many 
Christians grace seems now to operate apart from nature, faith has 
no regard for works, the invisible church confounds and confutes 
the church visible. In the psychology of Descartes man is no longer 
a unity of soul and body but, as someone has said, an angel in a 
machine. It was not long before man came to be regarded either 
as all angel or all machine. In recent literature Virginia Woolf, 
with her concentration on the psychological interior, illustrates the 
“angelism” which grew out of the abandonment of the sacramental 
universe. And the naturalistic novel of Arnold Bennett, which Miss 
Woolf so much disliked, simply represents the other half—the 
machine which the angel had discarded. 

If by the end of the seventeenth century man seems to have been 
wrenched apart from nature, from God, even from himself, is it 
just to place the onus solely or chiefly on the disturbing social and 
intellectual energies released by the Renaissance? True, the tradi- 
tional structure of Christian thought and practice were beset in the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by what seemed to be alien 
forces. But were these forces really alien? Was the new science in 
itself alien? Was the rapid motion of society necessarily a defiance 
of the Christian social order? Was the new individualism intrinsi- 
cally un-Christian? Or did these impulses become alien to Chris- 
tianity because Christianity failed to comprehend them, failed to 
sacramentalize them? 

The contention here and throughout this study is that while revolu- 
tions in natural science and in political theory and practice may 
indeed connive as material and perhaps as efficient cause of the 
Christian poet’s radical sense of displacement in time, it is neverthe- 
less the case that the final cause of this displacement, of this predica- 
ment in the poetry as in the lives of Christians, must be sought, in 
so far as the poetry is Christian, at the level of Christian dogma. 
The salvo of ideas and events is surely no deadlier in the time of 
Milton than it was in the time of St. Augustine or than it is in the time 
of T. S. Eliot. The Christian response to any possible phalanx of 
natural, historical and intellectual assaults, in so far as the response 
is and remains Christian, will be determined not on the “outside,” 
not in the milieu, but in the deep root-structure of the Christian 
mind and heart. Furthermore, any separation of mind and heart, 
any reliance on Christian sensibility at the expense of what might 
be called the dogmatic intelligence, will necessarily bring about 
either a compromise in the Christian response, an accommodation 
to the very circumstances and proposals which seem to threaten the 
specifically Christian grip on time, place and value—or else the 
reliance on pure sensibility will coax the Christian out of time and 
place in a disembodied hunt for value, essence. It might be noted, 
for instance, that Godfrey Goodman, in effect, washes his hands of 
history and of any practical responsibility within history. Hake- 
will’s rationalistic optimism makes alliance with history, which is 
conceived of, ultimately, as a self-moved, self-contained entity with- 
out ontological reference. Hakewill accommodates his thought to the 
new rationalism; Goodman abandons history outright. In neither 
writer, significantly enough, is there any reference to that central 
dogmatic act of Christian worship which confirms both the fecundity 
and the validity of history, thereby admonishing the faithful against 
the extremes of accommodation and withdrawal, of complacency 
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and despair. It will be apparent that the rejection (and the revi- 
sion) of traditional Eucharistic dogma has enormous consequences 
for the shape and direction of Christian culture. 

In the pages which follow I shall treat separately and at some 
length the problem of “the historical concrete” as it appears and 
disappears in the work of representative Puritan, Anglican and 
Catholic poets of the earlier seventeenth century. However, at this 
point it is necessary to state the problem more concretely than I have 
done thus far, to suggest some of its ramifications for the aesthetic 
life of symbol, and to indicate the bearing of Eucharistic theology 
on this process of deterioration in the analogical sense of history. 
In the present pages I am confining the discussion to Protestant 
poetry. The difficulties confronting the Catholic poet of the period 
are complex and of a different kind. Nor are they overcome. 

One soon discovers that there are marked differences between 
the poetic-historical symbols of Catholic and Protestant-minded An- 
glicans. It is not surprising that there should be a difference between 
the historical symbols of Churchmen (of whatever altitude) and 
non-Churchmen. Nor would one expect to find conformity within 
dissent. Calvinist, Quaker and Digger do not share the same histor- 
ical bias. Yet the diversity of symbolization and bias is not so slip- 
pery as might appear from this snapshot. When one moves from 
the more Catholic Anglicans leftward one encounters a descending 
(and quite orderly) series of rationalizations concocted of appro- 
priate accommodations between fragments of Christian doctrine and 
the various aspirations of particular social groups or classes. For 
example, Calvin’s terrifying distortion of the Pauline doctrine of 
predestination is further distorted by English Calvinists to fit their 
immediate revolutionary needs. In Calvinism (whether English or 
continental) the ancient Christian sense of corporateness, of unity 
in the Mystical Body, has been sharpened into a sword to attain and 
to maintain the narrow class exclusiveness of the self-Elect. At the 
extreme left the persecuted Digger transforms the predestination of 
the person into a predestination of the sinless social order. Neither 
Calvinist nor Digger lose “the historical concrete.” All unawares 
both are lost in it—and in precisely the same way, the way of accom- 
modation and rationalization. Clearly, the analogical sense of his- 
tory as both fecund and valid vanishes in any such univocal monism, 
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whether the order predestined is individualist or communist in 
its dye. ° 

There is also the way of withdrawal, the abandonment of “the his- 
torical concrete.” Consider as symptom in the poetry of the time 
the persistent nostalgia for the Golden Age, the lost Garden. There 
is Vaughan’s retreat into the childhood garden and away from the 
world of miser, spendthrift, courtier and statesman. There is the 
golden garden of Traherne with its visionary fulfillment of promises 
lost to time but not, perhaps, alien to eternity. The golden childhood 
garden of these poets does not, like Spenser’s Garden of Adonis, 
carry the future in its womb. The poignant sadness which lies like 
a shadow under each bright image in the poetry of Vaughan is not, 
as in Dante, born of the purgatorial spasm of time itself, but rather 
comes from the certainty that the glories of the hidden garden are 
locked forever against flesh and time. Even the joy which runs 
in the visionary universe of Traherne is a joy in transcendence, in 
the solipsistic construction of a world without history, in defiance 
of history. For the garden of Vaughan and Traherne, unlike the 
Garden of Genesis, is a way out, not a way in. The child in 
Vaughan and Traherne is clad eternally in swaddling clothes. He 
will never grow to confound and instruct the doctors in the temple. 
He will never enter that darker garden of the sleepless agony. 
While he is given the innocence of the dove, he cannot be entrusted 
with the wisdom of the serpent. 

One is tempted to attribute the abandonment of time in these 
poets to a simple revulsion against the victory in time of the “bar- 
barian” revolution. Professor Harris, in his valuable study All 
Coherence Gone, has traced the mark of Godfrey Goodman’s type 
of historical pessimism through the work of such writers as Raleigh, 
Donne, Davies of Hereford, Heywood, Alexander, Wither, Herbert, 
Vaughan and Milton. This double sense of decay in nature and in 
history is obviously not confined to the moment of royalist defeat. 
Nor is there any question here of the direct influence of Goodman’s 
book which merely articulates a general malaise. However, the 
phenomenon, while in evidence throughout the first half of the 
seventeenth century, seems to be most extensive in the Jacobean 
period, just as the myth of Gloriana and the world of Faerie passes 
from men’s eyes; and it seems to be most intensive in the poetry 
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of Vaughan and Traherne, at the moment when no reconstruction of 
kingly myth, and therefore of earthly hope, appears to be possible. 
But there is one great exception to any simple thesis that the aban- 
donment of history is nothing more than a royalist rationalization 
of disappointment and defeat. In Milton’s Paradise Lost the aban- 
donment of history is utterly specific. 

The Archangel Michael, in the final books of the poem, displays 
to Adam the consequences of his sin. The history of the world is 
unrolled before Adam’s eyes. After the long agony of pre-Christian 
history has passed before him, Adam cries out with joy at the entry 
of Christ into time. But his joy is short-lived. For Adam discovers 
that after the brief apostolic age the leaven of the Word is lost. 
Worldliness infects the Church. Even the Reformation does not 
reform and the world wags on “To good malignant, to bad men 
benign” until the last days of history when Christ comes again, not 
to inaugurate the Millennium but “to dissolve Satan and his per- 
verted world.” Note—it is Satan’s world. History is doomed. It 
contains no creative possibilities, no real fecundity, because it has 
no validity. It has become the image of Satan. Christ will return to 
it from outside it. Therefore the Archangel instructs Adam, and 
presumably the sons of Adam, to seek and cultivate the interior gar- 
den—*“the paradise within.” Salvation for mau is made conditional 
on the absolute withdrawal from history. 

No doubt Vaughan and Traherne in their retreat have in mind 
the victory of the Revolution. And Milton has in mind the subsequent 
defeat of the Revolution. But for royalist and republican alike the 
final cause of the retreat into the timeless garden lies deeper than 
the immediate political event. 

This is not the place for a careful analysis of the Eucharistic 
theology of each of these poets. Obviously Milton’s rejection of 
Catholic dogma is more thoroughgoing than Vaughan’s. But it will 
be observed in the poetry of Anglicans as well as in the poetry of an 
avowed antisacramentalist like Milton that time is never conceived 
of as in any way contained by the Presence of Christ. In Prayer- 
book as well as in Presbyterian and sectarian theology the Sacrifice 
of Christ is understood as pinned to a receding point in time. Now 
if the Sacrifice is confined to a moment within history it cannot be 
conceived of as encompassing history, nor can history, in any 
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degree, fulfill an event from which history must ever move further 
and further away. 

Milton’s Christ can no more stretch and renew Himself forward 
in time than can Vaughan’s child, stunted eternally like Peter Pan, 
fit his little limbs along the High Cross. As I have already noted, 
the Christ of Paradise Lost returns to the world from outside it and 
only at the tail-end of time. The doctrine of Christ’s sacramental 
Presence in history has, of course, been rejected in all the new 
Eucharistic theologies, as clearly and unmistakably by Cranmer 
(and as we have seen in an earlier chapter, by Anglicans as diverse 
as Jeremy Taylor and Laud) as by Luther, Calvin and Zwingli. 
True, the Presence of Christ to faith and by faith is assured to them 
who feed on Him “in their hearts.” And the direct intervention by 
God in history through portent and miracle is believed by Christians 
as various in doctrine as Donne and Milton. But such belief while 
it may accompany, is by no means identical with, the ancient Euch- 
aristic dogma of the actual Presence of Christ on the altar joining 
historical man to Himself in the unbloody renewal of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross, at once annihilating time and freshening it, reordering 
it. In Catholic belief, the Mass provides corporate entry into the 
life of Christ, through repentance, at the point of Sacrifice. The 
faithful, therefore, in their proper order, participate in the redemp- 
tive economy, which is confined to no one place, no one time but 
spread throughout creation from before it and beyond it. And it 
is from the Catholic dogma of the Eucharist that the analogical sense 
of history takes large sustenance. 

For Christ, while judging from beyond it, is not only present to 
history but is engaged in incorporating historical man into His 
Presence. In the Eucharist not only does man, the historical crea- 
ture, enter the Body of Christ as member, but also he brings forward 
with him the very tissues of the natural order as he has acted upon 
them and thereby raised them to the historical order. In the Euchar- 
ist the cosmic enters the historical, the natural level of experience 
passes into the human and thence into the divine. The liturgical 
action catches up the things of nature humanized in the form of the 
bread and wine of man’s social labor. And the human community, 
historical and concrete, is lifted to communion in the Body of Christ. 

In Catholic theology the historical Christ of Galilee, the Christ 
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who sits at the right hand of the Father in Heaven, the sacramental 
Christ of the altar, the Christ of the Mystical Body are, analogously 
and actually, one Christ. Perpetuating His Mystical Body in time 
by the sacramental renewal of Calvary, Christ joins to Himself not 
only historical man, but also the works of man and therefore the 
concrete historical event. This is not to say that Christ is identical 
with history, becomes history, but rather that the Incarnation extends 
itself within history, perpetually reordering it, reshaping its broken 
structures, never abandoning history, but redeeming it. 

It is inevitable that in any such paradoxical view of an eternal 
Presence in history there should also be an intuition of an eternal 
present, of a level of being in which persons and events, no matter 
how separated they may be hy time, can nevertheless participate. 
For if time is the vessel of fulfillments nothing of it is lost. Nor 
can it be conceived of either as a mere recession from a vanishing 
golden point, or as a simple linear progression toward its own in- 
trinsic completion. Perhaps it is in what Erich Auerbach calls the 
figura that one sees most clearly how the Christian-analogical sense 
of time holds on to events and persons. In his article, “Adventure 
in Order,” in the Spring issue of Tuoucut, William F. Lynch thus 
summarizes Auerbach’s claim for the figura: 

Altogether essential to the figura is the inward historical reality of the two 
events or persons that are related: “one of them not only means itself, but 
also the other; the other, on the contrary, encloses or fulfills the first.”— 
“Both lie as real events or forms inside time.” Yet there is also a sense in 
which both are open to a third future image which “though still incomplete 
as event is already completely fulfilled in God and has been so in His Provi- 
dence from all eternity.” Thus this new history remains everywhere real 
and open, as complete and incomplete as the heart would have it. 


In a figura, Isaac is the type of Christ; the Sacrifice of Christ 
“encloses or fulfills” the sacrifice of Isaac. The fulfillment of sacri- 
fice, already realized in God’s design, is that very fullfillment to- 
ward which history is borne by the sacramental Presence of Christ 
in His Church. Therefore, as Father Lynch is at pains to point out, 
figura cannot be translated into our word “figurative” with its 
merely “illustrative” connotations. In the figura Christi 


Adam, Joseph, David . . . are full of their own historical reality, and, on 
their own analogical planes of being, are already doing the work of Christ. 
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Nevertheless, both their meaning and actuality are deepened by their Christic 
relation. What a corruption of the actual order of things it would be to 
make them pure univocal relations of Christ and no more. For one thing 
it is hard to imagine God dying for a bundle of metaphors and illustrations. 


There can be little doubt, that the analogical worth of the figura 
is sustained by the Eucharistic assumption of the Presence of Christ 
throughout history, sacrificially redeeming history, and drawing 
time before and time after into a design eternally present. Outside 
traditional Eucharistic theology figura is lost entirely or reduced to 
“a bundle of metaphors.” In Milton, Noah’s ark cannot be a type of 
the Church because for Milton the visible Church, if not anti-Christ, 
is, at the very least, Christless. And, significantly, the “forerunners” 
of Christ in the vision of history vouchsafed to Adam by the Arch- 
angel are not Christ types. They are not sacrificed in history but are 
miraculously extricated from it. Indeed, these saints of the Old 
Testament, like the saints scattered sparsely through the aftertimes, 
are really moral signposts let down for a spell in the desert of his- 
tory—a desert through which the Blood of Christ can never seep. 


II 


Milton is a thoroughgoing Protestant and he rejects the rhetoric 
as well as the dogma of Eucharistic Catholicism. With the Anglican 
poets the situation is often more difficult to get at. For instance, Miss 
Rosamund Tuve, in a brilliant paper delivered at the 1950 meeting 
of the Modern Language Association, demonstrated a clear continu- 
ity between many of the images in Herbert’s poetry and the icono- 
graphical usage of medieval Catholicism. Within the limits she has 
set herself, Miss Tuve’s demonstration is wholly convincing. But 
it would be misleading for us to assume that a continuity of rhetori- 
cal symbol necessarily implies a like continuity at the level of dog- 
matic symbol. Actually, it is the peculiar tension which comes to 
exist between the traditional rhetorical surface of image and the 
novel or ambiguous core of dogmatic symbol that characterizes the 
precarious firmament of Anglican poetry in the seventeenth century. 
In reading a poet like Herbert we must do more than consider the 
iconographical and typological traditions which shape his Eucharis- 
tic rhetoric. It is one thing, for instance, to recognize that the “Wine- 
Press” and “Joseph’s Coat” are both traditional Eucharistic symbols 
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and types of Christ’s Sacrifice. It is quite another thing to assume 
that Herbert’s understanding of this Sacrifice is as consistent dog- 
matically as it certainly is rhetorically with the medieval tradition. 
And obviously the life of Herbert’s poetry cannot be known or felt 
apart from a proper perception of its entire organic structure and 
texture. Any tension that may operate in a poem between rhetorical 
convention and dogmatic conviction is of the first importance for 
one’s reading of that poem and for one’s aesthetic response to it. 

I raise this here as a hint of the kind of difficulty which is pre- 
sented by Anglican poets of the seventeenth century who still wear 
their Catholic vestments. It is possible for such poets to retain the 
traditional rhetoric as ornament without retaining it as function. For 
instance, “Joseph’s coat” would be a rhetorical ornament without 
genuine analogical function in any context in which the Sacrifice of 
Christ is thought of as historically static, fixed in time, a single event 
illustrated by an earlier event. 

What can one say of the typology of Gascoigne’s Elizabethan 
poem, Good Morrow? 

The Rainbowe bending in the skie 
Bedeckt with sundrye hues 


Is like the seat of God on high 
And seems to tell these news: 


That as thereby he promised 

To drown the world no more 

So by the blood which Christ hath shed 
He will our health restore. 


The Rainbow covenant may properly typify the New Testament 
of Christ’s blood. The cup of the Eucharist is the fulfillment of 
God’s first promise of mercy to man. The antitype can “enclose or 
fulfill” the type. But is just such an enclosure effected in this poem? 
The actual rainbow before the poet’s eyes reminds him of the real 
yet typical rainbow of the covenant. This actual sixteenth-century 
rainbow “seems to tell” that whereas God signified once by a rain- 
bow that he would “drown the world no more” so by another sign 
(traditionally associated with the first), the sign of the shed blood, 
God makes still another promise, the restoration of “our health,” 
atonement. Now is there a dynamic, analogical unity of the images 
“rainbow” and “blood”? Or does Gascoigne merely retain a pattern 
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of association, a univocal metaphorical relation, between the two? 
And is the Blood, in Gascoigne’s meaning, shed once and for all 
from a Body crucified to a single point in time, or is it possible also 
to understand it as shed, analogously, by the Lamb slain from before 
the beginning of time? More precisely, the question one must raise 
about all such Catholic-looking typology is this: Does the New Testa- 
ment antitype “fulfill” the Old Testament type by arresting it at 
the historical moment of Crucifixion (and thereby reducing it to a 
metaphor of the new covenant in Christ)—or are both type and anti- 
type “open to a third future image” in which Calvary bisects time by 
perpetual Eucharistic renewal? Without searching beyond the poem 
for Gascoigne’s intentions (they are, of course, Protestant), does not 
one infer that just as the rainbow now in the heavens recalls that 
prophetic rainbow which once, and only once, appeared, so the wine 
of the communion cup suggests, illustrates, the promise of the Blood 
which, long ago, was shed once and for all? 

The contention here is that typological symbolism which assumes 
a fulfillment in the historical but not in the Sacramental Christ loses 
analogical validity and is reduced to the status of metaphorical 
adornment. A full analysis of the pressure exerted by this kind of 
foreshortened figura within the work of major Anglican poets like 
Herbert must be reserved for separate treatment. My concern here 
has been to indicate broadly and in terms of “the historical con- 
crete” the kind of change which is being effected in the firmament 
of Christian symbol and to relate this change to the drastic Protestant 
revision of Eucharistic theology. 

It is easy enough to detect the anti-Eucharistic sense of Christ’s 
departure from history in the following lines from Quarles’ Pente- 
logia: 

And am I here, and my Redeemer gone? 
Can he be dead, and is not my life done? 


Since thou art dead (Lord) grant thy servant roome 
Within his heart to build thy heart a tombe. 


To be entombed in the heart is not to be alive in history! 
One encounters the same image in Christopher Lever’s formal 


meditation A Crucifix (1607): 
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Now (holy Joseph) help me to inter 
This sacred corse; my heart’s a fitting place 
Wherein thou maist His sepulchre prepare. 


Indeed, Lever’s poem, which is clearly influenced by Catholic 
manuals like The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, is an interesting 
example of how Catholic devotional rhetoric put to the service of 
Protestant Eucharistic dogma can be a trap for the unwary modern 
reader. In this poem, Lever attempts a “composition” of time and 
place in the Ignatian tradition of formal meditation: 

My soul conceits a very Christ before 
Spreading His sacred body on the tree. 
Methinks His very torments I doe see. 


The poet then pauses over the bleeding feet, side and heart of 
Christ with a devotion that at first seems to suggest Southwell and 
Crashaw. 

But note how Christ’s death is applied; 

Now give me breath (O sacred breathing spirit! ) 
With faithful affectation to apply, 

This death, this Christ, this competence of merit 
Unto my soul... . 


Not only does this clearly imply an individualist reception of the 
merits of the Cross by faith alone (there is, of course, no participa- 
tion in Eucharistic sacrifice), but these wounds and this death are to 
be drained of their proper actuality: 

The speare hath made a passage to thy heart, 


The entrance then is open; let me in 
To see the merit that hath vanquished sin. 


Lever has not sought, as the Ignatian must seek, to realize in the 
imagination a Presence which in fact already is; he seeks to re-create 
in the imagination a Presence which once was. But with no grasp of 
the analogical unity of historical, mystical and sacramental Christ, 
Lever falls into simple moralism, abstracting even the wounds of 
the historical Christ. The past itself—the actual event of Calvary— 
blurs, losing its own concreteness as event, and is “spiritualized” 
into nourishment for pious speculation and resolve. 

In such poetry the loss of “the historical concrete” is obvious and 
the connection between this loss and the loss of traditional Eucharis- 
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tic theology is equally obvious. Nor should there be any difficulty in 
seeing how a theological drift of this kind prepares for the “ex- 
tricationism” of poets like Vaughan and Traherne and the Milton of 
Paradise Lost. 

But if Milton’s pessimistic account of history (as abandoned by a 
Christ who returns to it only for the burning) is anti-Eucharistic, 
the optimistic antithesis of such an account is equally anti-Euchar- 
istic. For the redemptive action of Christ is not completed by time 
although it operates in time and through time. It does not come to 
rest in Charlemagne—or in Charles I. It is not an Erastian process 
aiming at the exaltation of particular kings or peoples. Christ did 
not offer Himself first and always for His Englishmen. Nor is His 
Sacrifice fulfilled in “the historical concrete” by the return of Arthur 
or the defeat of the Armada. Any such nationalistic millenarianism 
is quite contrary to the implications for history of Catholic Euchar- 
istic theology. Indeed, the illusion of historicism hints at the tension 
which will always exist between the Two Cities, between the action 
of Christ in history and the pretentious resistance of historical man. 
The dogma of the Eucharist does not guarantee the temporal perfec- 
tion of “the historical concrete”. In the Catholic view, the Church 
itself, the Bride of Christ, the visible extension in time of the In- 
carnation, is ever and inevitably infected by sin. There is always 
tension between the sacramental holiness of the Church and the 
historical sin of the Church just as (to speak more broadly) there is 
always tension between the Presence of Christ in history and the 
denial of Christ by history. But if in this situation there is no ground 
for complacency, neither is there ground for despair. The redemp- 
tive process is never arrested. What Karl Rahner says here of the 
sinful Church applies, in general, to the Eucharistic hope for sinful 
history: 

When the Church suffers from sin she achieves redemption from her guilt, 
for she suffers her guilt in Christ Crucified, because sin, since it is not in the 
secret recesses of the heart but in the world and thus also in the Church, re- 
mains sin... . But sin at the same time is also the consequence of sin (because 
it is the embodiment of the secret malice of the heart), and being absorbed as 
such by the Church, gives her the possibility of atoning for it and conquering 
it.’ 


The Church of Sinners,” Cross Currents, Spring, 1951, p. 65. 
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Similarly, in the fully Eucharistic view, the failures of history 
do not dam up the redemptive possibilities of history, do not un- 
dermine the condition of history as analogue of the engagement of 
human and divine will, suffered with patient purpose by Divine 
Love. Infinite lapses are countered by infinite restorations, reorder- 
ings, infinite illuminations and epiphanies. For while history is left 
free it is never left to itself. 

The danger inherent in any anti-Eucharistic view of history is that 
success in any given historical circumstance is finally as fatal to it 
as failure. Christianity, in short, endangers itself as much by the 
optimistic accommodation to history as by the pessimistic with- 
drawal from it. Certainly it would not do for us to mistake an opti- 
mistic acceptance of history, bred and nourished by a happy chance 
of events, for an analogical perception of history, bred and nourished 
by Eucharistic dogma. An optimism of the former kind is perishable 
because it cannot be weaned from the mother that bore it. A mere 
change of circumstances may convert it quickly into its opposite. 

How, then, does one square the sure promise which the young 
Milton of the revolutionary prose saw unfurling itself in time with 
the epitaph on history written into Paradise Lost? Is there any real 
change in Milton’s philosophy of history? Does the later pessimism 
reveal any sudden new dogmatic principle in Milton’s thought? Or 
has his sense of history from the beginning been precarious? Did 
not the young Milton seek to complete his figura of historical pur- 
pose in the England of Cromwell, just as Spenser had sought to com- 
plete his figura in the glory of Elizabeth? It must be remembered 
that Spenser in his view of the Eucharist and the Romish “cup of 
abomination” is scarcely less Protestant than Milton.’ For Spenser, 


8Virgil K. Whitaker in his recent monograph, The Religious Basis of Spenser’s 
Thought (Stanford University Press, 1950), emphasizes the conservative elements in 
Spenser’s Anglicanism. But, as Whitaker concedes, “in Spenser’s reference to the Holy 
Communion there is no suggestion of the Catholic doctrines of transubstantiation or 
of the Mass as a sacrificial rite...” (p. 52). Spenser would appear to hold the central 
Anglican view of the Real Presence. This dismissal of the doctrine of sacrifice is, of 
course, crucial. An emphasis on Communion to the exclusion of the sacrificial act of 
Christ in and with His Mystical Body is in effect a dismissal of the corporate historical 
Presence in favor of a view of the Presence as a spirit received individually and “in 
the heart.” In such a view the efficacy of the sacrament is not denied (as it is denied 
by extreme Protestantism). But the historical reference of the Sacrament is severely 
limited. While the sacrament, thus conceived, may touch history it cannot encompass 
the historical. 
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England’s greatness is fulfilled by the Virgin Queen. In the myth of 
the return of Arthur one is aware of a striking secular parallel to 
the Christian figura. Elizabeth “encloses or fulfills” Arthur, and 
while at one level of the poem Arthur indeed symbolizes divine 
grace, it is quite clear that Spenser understands spiritual fulfillment 
as possible only by way of a nationalistic fulfillment and in terms 
of a theology which is at once Erastian and anti-Eucharistic. Be- 
cause, and only because, the golden age has seemed to return with 
the defeat of Rome and the rule of this latter-day English Virgin, 
history teems with possibilities and the Garden of Adonis assures 
the fecundity of time. 

And for awhile Milton can share Spenser’s confidence in the 
natural order and look with hope to the horizons of time. But only 
so long as the greatness of England (confirmed by the sign of the 
broken Armada) can be identified with partisan political and re- 
ligious aspirations. For Milton the Reformation, like the Common- 
wealth, had seemed the direct univocal consequence of a divine act. 
Therefore the eventual defeat of the good old cause could signify 
nothing less than the direct abandonment of history by God. History 
is thus a series of signs from on high. The return of Charles finally 
cancels out the return of Arthur. God has changed His mind. 

In much the same way the cynical despair of Cowley’s Golden Age 
is tails to the head of Spenser’s Erastian coin. To the Cavalier the 
victory of Cromwell makes Spenser’s world a Faery world indeed. 
And the new Iron Age, closed on itself like a gate, prepares to rust. 

Underlying all the moods and manners of Protestant religious 
poetry in this period, then, one can detect the loss of the analogical 
sense and, ultimately, the loss of the Eucharistic knowledge of his- 
tory. In the manic-depressive vacillation between Spenserian opti- 
mism and Cavalier despair, between the revolutionary assertiveness 
of Areopagitica and the reactionary dismissal of history in Paradise 
Lost there can be found a unifying principle, although a negative 
one. New principles and values with a positive force will be seen 
to emerge as the old firmament of Christian symbol falls apart. His- 
tory refuses to be abandoned. But it is a very different firmament 
which now takes shape and which will henceforth shape the direction 


of English poetry. 
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A CHURCH-STATE CONTROVERSY 


VICTOR R. YANITELLI 


OUR QUESTION MIGHT BE WORDED AS “The Religion of the State,” or as “The 
Problem of Democracy and Religious Freedom,” or as “The Problem of the 
Confessional State,” but any wording needs qualification before the problem 
can be clearly enunciated. First of all, the problem is a contemporary one. 
Its weight presses immediately upon the architrave of the Church’s position 
in the structure of modern history. Secondly, the immediacy of this pressure 
derives from the ferment, a fact, indisputable and real, that is stirring the 
most remote corners of the still free world, namely, the new democratic 
awareness of the method of freedom in political and economic life. Now, 
wherever the Church, the Ecclesia perennis, comes in contact with the prob- 
lems of the day, a distinction must obtain between that which is perennial, 
immutable and constant in the corpus fidei, and that which is necessarily 
contingent and variable in the dynamism of her life on earth. 

The issue at stake lies in the relationship of two complete and perfect 
societies. In what Maritain calls “the sacral age,” the age of medieval 
Christendom, unity of faith was prerequisite for political unity (Man 
and the State [University of Chicago, 1951], p. 158, and Msgr. Charles 
Journet, L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné [Paris: Desclée De Brouwer, 1941], pp. 
243 ff.). Maritain continues, “the modern age is not a sacral age but a 
secular age. The order of terrestrial civilization and of temporal society 
has gained complete differentiation and full autonomy (i.e. in its own sphere 
and domain), which is something normal in itself, required by the Gospel’s 
very distinction between God’s and Caesar’s domains.” 

Consequently, the problem may be stated somewhat in the following terms: 
Is the state-church, or the confessional state, a permanent and unalterable 
exigence of Catholic principles, or can the Church adapt her principles to 
legitimate political and social developments? 

A fresh view of the problem has been taken by Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J.—as expressed in his articles, “Governmental Repression of 
Heresy,” Proceedings of the Catholic Theological Society of America (Chi- 
cago, 1949), 26-98; “St. Robert Bellarmine on the Indirect Power,” Theo- 
logical Studies, IX (1948), 491-535; “Contemporary Orientations of Catholic 
Thought on Church and State in the Light of History,” Theological Studies, 
X (1949), 177-234; “Current Theology on Religious Freedom,” Theological 
Studies, X (1949), 409-432. M. Jacques Maritain seems to second these 
views in his latest book, Man and the State (pp. 147-187). It is interesting 
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to note that two objections come from such widely disparate sources as the 
American Ecclesiastical Review (Father George W. Shea, “Catholic Doctrine 
and ‘Religion of State,” CXXIII [1950], 161-174), and Civilta Cattolica 
(Father A. Messineo, S.J., “Democrazia e liberta religiosa,” CII, Vol. II 
[1951], 126-137). 

Father Messineo conceives Father Murray’s argument as moving in the 
following steps. The modern democratic system, which seems to be founded 
on the order of nature, seems to demand by virtue of its own internal 
structure that libertas civilis be also extended to religious liberty, i.e., 
libertas ecclesiastica, in the sense that all religions are considered equal in 
such a regime and all enjoy a free play of propaganda, since any exception 
to the rule, or any preference for one religion over another, would necessarily 
destroy the system. If such a libertas ecclesiastica can obtain in democratic 
regimes, then the state-church, or the confessional state, is not a necessary 
and permanent exigence of Catholic principles. It becomes a purely con- 
tingent, constitutional concept rather than a dogmatic absolute. It acquires 
a dependence on history that excludes it from the immutable essence of 
Catholic doctrine. 

Having established his concept of the argument, Father Messineo attacks 
the implications contained in it. As he sees it, any harmony to be had 
between the Church and state would, in the light of the recently proposed 
thesis, have to proceed not from the nature of Church and state as perfect 
and independent societies each in its own proper domain of the spiritual 
and temporal orders, but rather through the middle term of the individual 
person who is at once both civis and christianus. Such an approach seems 
to him to go contrary to the teachings of Pope Leo XIII, who posited the 
problem in the framework of reference existing between the Sacerdotium and 
the Imperium, or, in other words, on the unity which Maritain depicted as 
prevailing in the sacral age of medieval Christendom. 

Father Messineo states further that “the principle of political-religious 
organization would then be deduced from the primacy of the spiritual element 
in human nature which is intimately connected with the fundamental right 
of the human person to have an existing concordia between the two powers 
to which it is subject under different aspects.” This diarchy residing in 
the person, he claims, would destroy the indirect power of the Church to 
interfere in state matters pertaining to justice or morality because the 
Church could not make contact with the state except through the medium 
of the individual. 

He objects to the idea of the necessity of the “lay” or “secular” state 
(not the “laicized” or “secularized” state), and to the reduction of the state- 
ments of Leo XIII to a mere polemic against Continental Liberalism. He 
implies that the “lay” state could not be in harmony with the designs of 
God’s Providence and he states clearly that the pronouncements of Leo XIII 
were made not only with polemic intention but also with doctrinal content. 
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While Father Messineo placed himself in opposition to the new theory in 
general, Father Shea specifically disagreed with the ideas of Father Murray. 
Father Shea approached the question from the point of view of “the rela- 
tions which should per se obtain by reason of the nature of Church and state 
in a Catholic society, so that any deviation from these relations, while toler- 
able perhaps as a concession prompted by expediency, could not merit ap- 
proval on principle.” Confining himself “to theory, to principles,” he finds 
himself unable to accept Father Murray’s statement that “a constitutional 
situation of ‘the religion of the state’ is at most obligatory only if and insofar 
as it is a means necessary to insure the freedom of the Church,” and if that 
freedom be guaranteed by some other form of government, such as modern 
democracy of the better sort, then there no longer exists a need for recourse 
to the constitutional situation of “the religion of the state.” 

Father Shea maintains that the theological necessity or non-necessity of 
“the religion of the state” does not depend solely on the latter’s necessity or 
non-necessity for the freedom of the Church. Arguing from the state’s 
derivation from the natural law, he concludes to the state’s obligation to 
acknowledge its dependence on God by appropriate acts of worship, because 
the state is also “the creature of God,” the author of man’s social nature. 
The state must profess Catholicism in the case where a “Catholic society” 
obtains. 

If such be the case, then the state is morally obliged, per se and in prin- 
ciple, to restrict sects in the public (not the private) profession of their 
false religion, in their propaganda, and in the spread of heretical doctrines. 
Evidence is adduced in the form of Pius XI’s comment on the Lateran Treaty 
and Concordat as put in a letter to Cardinal Gasparri, published in the 
Osservatore Romano on June 5, 1929—two days before the formal ratifica- 
tion of the Lateran Pacts. This document is especially noteworthy in that 
the Pontiff holds that full liberty of discussion is inadmissible in this agree- 
ment because it can serve as a cloak for harmful propaganda. 

Father Shea holds that Father Murray has avoided facing up to the problem 
as posed in this particular instance by “disputing the basic supposition of 
the problem, the theological necessity of ‘the religion of the state.’ ” 

The documents of Leo XIII, from which Father Shea quotes amply, are 
then taken up to show how he “adduced at least one doctrinal reason, of 
permanent validity, for ‘the religion of the state,’ ”—namely, that “the state, 
qua state, must worship God, because it is a creature of God.” As for the 
Church’s right in thesi to call upon the government to suppress heresy, 
Canon 1381, section 3, is adduced as an “assertion by the Church of her 
right to call upon the civil authorities who control the public schools, to 
inhibit the spread of heresy.” This right the Church has asserted in various 
Concordats. Therefore the government has, in thesi, the right to suppress 
heresy, since the Church would not call upon the government to do cnyliing 
which was illicit for it to do. 
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Father Murray’s reply to Father Shea (“The Problem of ‘The Religion of 
State,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIV [1951], 327-352), pro- 
duced an ample, point-for-point development of his position. He begins 
by a clarifying analysis of the three principles which permanently control 
the Church in her relations with the state: (1) the freedom of the Church, 
understood both as a spiritual power, to teach, rule and sanctify and its 
freedom, understood as the Christian people, to hearken, obey, partake of 
the sacraments, and live the supernatural life of grace; this freedom is an 
assertion of the primacy of the spiritual; (2) the principle of the “necessary 
harmony between the two laws whereby the life of man is governed”; in 
this context, concordia, the word of Leo XIII is used; (3) the principle of 
“the necessary co-operation of the two powers and societies.” 

In an explicit—and necessary—definition of terms, Father Murray shows 
how the broad concept of Civil Society connotes political society. Political 
Society, synonymous with body politic, designates the effective ordination 
of civil society toward the common good. The State, connoted by the concept 
of political society, is a subsidiary functional organization of the body politic 
which specifically works toward the good of the whole. The state is not a 
personal thing. “It belongs in the order of action rather than in the order of 
substance. . . . It is a rational force employed by the body politic in the 
service of itself as a body.” The state is limited since it is only one, albeit 
“the highest, subsidiary function of society.” The state includes the notion 
of Government, which is neither the state, nor the law, nor the ruler or rulers, 
but rather the “ruler-in-relation-to-the-ruled,” and likewise the “ruled-in- 
relation-to-the-ruler”; it is the “power” acting on “the people” and “the 
people” acting on the “power.” 

“These, I submit,” adds Father Murray, “are the categories of reality and 
thought in which, for the sake of intelligibility, one must recast such resound- 
ing generalities as “The state is a creature of God,’ or “The state must worship 
God,’ etc. Obviously, Leo XIII did not always heed these categories; for 
the purposes of his argument against Continental Liberalism it was not 
necessary for him to observe the niceties of political vocabulary.” 

Having defined his terms and analyzed the three unalterable principles 
controlling the Church in her relations with the state, Father Murray argues 
that if these three principles of freedom, concordia, co-operation, are to be 
“summoned from the sphere of abstraction and made effectively regulative 
of Church-state relationships in the actual world of human affairs,” they 
require “concrete application,” they “receive embodiment in law or custom 
or modes of organized action—in a word, in institutions.” 

“But”—and here lies much of the essence of the argument—“by their 
embodiment in institutions, the principles, without ceasing to be transtem- 
poral as principles, become temporal as applications of principle.” A 
changing application of principle is made necessary by the changing char- 
acter of the state. “The religion of the state” represents an application of 
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Catholic principles “as it appeared on the dissolution of medieval Christen- 
dom, took form in the era of political absolutism, flourished in the era of 
‘confessional absolutism’ . . . under the royal governments in the ‘Catholic 
nations’ of post-Reformation Europe, and sought reinstatement in the mon- 
archic restorations of the nineteenth century.” Therefore, he concludes that 
the state-church does not represent a permanent and unalterable exigence 
of Catholic principles because it too was no more than an adaptation to a 
particular historical context. 

Carefully distinguishing the modern democratic state from the special 
types which followed in the wake of the French Revolution and of Con- 
tinental Liberalism, the argument proceeds to the modern democratic state 
which represents a new legitimate political and social development for which 
the Church must make a new adaptation of her immutable principles. “Con- 
sequently, the theological task of the moment is not simply to carry on the 
polemic against Continental Liberalism. It is also to explore, under the 
guidance of the Church, the possibilities of a vital adaptation of Church- 
State doctrine to the constitutional structure, the political institutions, and 
the ethos of freedom characteristic of the democratic state. To this task the 
theologian is urged by Pius XII’s affirmation of the validity of the demo- 
cratic development and the new concept of ‘the people’ it has brought into 
being.” 

This statement of Father Murray’s follows a remarkably trenchant para- 
graph on Christian Democracy: 

Democracy today presents itself with all the force of an idea whose time has come. 
And there are two reasons why it is the present task of Catholics to work toward the 
purification of the liberal tradition (which is their own real tradition) and of the 
democratic form of state in which it finds expression, by restoring both the idea and the 
institutions of democracy to their proper Christian foundations. First, this form of 
state is presently man’s best, and possibly last, hope of human freedom. Secondly, this 
form of state presently offers to the Church as a spiritual power as good a hope of 
freedom as she has ever had; it offers to the Church as the Christian people a means, 
through its free political institutions, of achieving harmony between law and social 
organization and the demands of their Christian conscience; finally, by reason of its 
aspirations towards an order of personal and associational freedom, political equality, 
civic friendship, social justice, and cultural advancement, it offers to the Church the kind 
of co-operation which she presently needs, and it merits in turn her co-operation in 
the realization of its own aspirations. 

Several points should be noted in the discussion of the papal documents. 
“The political teaching of Pius XII (and of Pius XI) represents considerable 
progress over the political teaching of Leo XIII.” With regard to the social 
theory of Leo XIII, he “did indeed urge Christian democracy in the sense 
of beneficent action on behalf of the people; but in his political theory he 
never really answered the great question, raised for the first time in the nine- 
teenth century, ‘Who are the people?’ Actually, the first great historic answer 
to the question was given in the United States; but the din raised by the 
conflict with Continental Liberalism was too great to permit the voice of 
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America (ironically, a deist and Protestant voice giving a Catholic answer) 
to be heard in European canon-law classrooms. In fact, to this day European 
authors of textbooks de iure publico seem unaware that there is any differ- 
ence between Jacobin democracy and Anglo-Saxon democracy, or between 
‘the sovereignty of the people’ in the sense of the men of ’89 and ‘government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people’ in the sense of Lincoln. Hinc 
illae lacrimae, spilled by an American on reading books de iure publico.” 

“It would be an abdication of the theological task, if the theologian were 
to remain simply the literal exegete of Leo XIII, as if somehow the total 
doctrine and practice of Church-State relations had reached their definitive 
and ultimate stage of development in the Leonine corpus.” 

In the light of these prenotes, as it were, Father Murray takes up the argu- 
ments of Father Shea. The latter’s conclusion that “In a Catholic society, it 
is incumbent on the state to be a ‘Catholic state,’ to declare and treat Catholi- 
cism as ‘the religion of the state,” is objected to by Father Murray as 
going beyond the premises. Here the discussion converges on the concept of 
the officium sociale religionis. Father Murray holds that this concept extends 
only to the position of religious acts, not to the further obligation of the 
state to suppress heresy. For to argue in this fashion would be to make an 
immediate illation from the ethico-theological order to the order of consti- 
tutional law; the Church can impose a religious obligation on the state but 
not a political and legal one, such as the making of a constitutional law with 
the consent of the people. 

To the coritention that the argument for the state-church supposes the 
hypothesis of a “Catholic people,” that it is predicated on the conditions of 
a “Catholic society,” and that it is therefore not an immediate illation from 
ethical and the theological principle, reply is made by revealing the petitio 
principii that lurks beneath the hypothesis and the predication. The term 
“society” is not identifiable with the “state”; with the result that one falls 
into the circular argument when that identity is presupposed—especially 
when there seems to be no authority who will declare in more than general 
terms where such a Catholic society or state comes into existence and where 
it ceases to exist. ' 

The peaceful course of the Church-state discussion quite suddenly became 
storm-swept when Father Joseph Clifford Fenton reviewed the arguments of 
both Father Murray and Father Shea (“The Status of a Controversy,” Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIV [1951], 451-458). Father Fenton makes 
the startling remark early in his discussion (in which, incidentally, there 
appeared much “controversy” and very little “status”), that “in the event 
that Fr. Murray’s teaching is true, then it would seem that our students of 
sacred theology and of public ecclesiastical law have been sadly deceived for 
the past few centuries.” This would hardly seem to be the case, if, as has 
been quoted above, the authors of de iure publico manuals are confusing 
essentially different types of democracy—which question Father Fenton does 
not touch upon. 
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Rallying to the defense of “the books of public ecclesiastical law, so little 
admired by Fr. Murray,” Father Fenton makes a valid distinction between 
the objective and the subjective duty of the state to profess the Catholic 
religion officially. The objective duty does not become subjectively binding 
“except where the objective obligation is recognized, in civil societies that 
may properly be designated as “Catholic.” The issue hinges on how a society 
can come to be “properly” designated as Catholic, but Father Fenton does 
not mention this fact. 

On the other hand Father Murray goes into the question quite deeply in 
his response to Father Shea. His argument runs thus: 

If a Catholic society means a society “whose institutional structure revealed 
effective application of the three ethico-theological principles governing 
Church-state relations—the freedom of the Church, concordia, co-operation,” 
then this concept of Catholic society “could not be historically justified; for 
it has obtained in societies in which these principles were not only violated 
in practice but also denied in principle,” as for example in the ancien régime 
from Francis I to Louis XIV. Nor does Father Fenton make reference to the 
statement of Father Murray that of all the apologists who hold for a Catholic 
society, none “are kind enough to determine the exact percentage point at 
which the state-church, from being theologically non-necessary becomes neces- 
sary, and vice versa. Nor are they bold enough to attempt a justification of 
this procedure of making an argument, which wishes to appeal to principle, 
depend for its validity on a mathematical process of counting Catholic noses, 
or (what is perhaps worse) on the process of power-politics connoted by 
the term ‘majority.’” Yet, after presumably reading the argument, Father 
Fenton says nothing about it, but goes on with nothing more than an 
emphatic restatement of the problem of church-state doctrine in “civil soci- 
eties that may properly be designated as Catholic.” 

But even on this point, Father Murray insists that the elements of the 
problem are far more complicated than they seem. With regard to a society 
“that may be properly designated as Catholic,” he notes that 


A common faith does indeed enter strongly into the constitution of a people, as a 
bond of unity and the remote inspiration of a culture. However, the faith does not 
of itself define historical destinies, or create any particular social system, or inspire 
any particular institutional structures of common temporal life; these are not the func- 
tions of religious faith. And the differentiating characteristic of a people (even among 
the heterogeneity of “Catholic peoples” that history has known) is furnished precisely by 
the institutionalization of common temporal life, as this is effected under the shaping 
influence of secular history and all the forces active in it—environment, national con- 
sciousness and temperament, an inheritance of common experience, familial and political 
traditions, gradually built-up patterns of feeling, fixed customs and established loyalties, 
the wisdom and heroism (or stupid vulgarity) in the songs sung by generations, various 
solidarities of almost instinctual origin (as among peasants and farmers), other soli- 
darities of more rational origin (the influence of social, juridical, and cultural institu- 
tions), a pervading ethos whose origins often defy analytical investigation, and, last but 
not least, the powerful impact of ‘great men,’ creative personalities whose achievements 
live in popular memory, and who, by making history, make peoples. 
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Speaking of the modern state fulfilling its obligation, Father Fenton says: 
“The method is not important. The principle is important. The application 
of the principle may be termed an ‘adaptation,’ but only with the under- 
standing that this term in no way implies a changing of Catholic teaching 
itself.” A sense of deep puzzlement arises after one has read Father Murray’s 
discussion of principles “permanently controlling, . . . of themselves trans- 
temporal, . . . necessarily exigent in all temporal situations,” and then notes 
Father Fenton’s insistence that principles may be applied or “adapted” pro- 
viding that there is not implied a change in Catholic teaching. 

Father Murray mentions in his reply to Father Shea that “in the popular 
mind the Church, which is the home of freedom and the last bulwark of the 
rights of man, has become identified, not with freedom but with govern- 
mental coercion.” This statement of fact serves as the initial springboard 
from which Father Fenton launches into a discussion of how the “ranters 
who are now campaigning against the Church in this country” can twist and 
distort this teaching and other dogmas for their own ends and he 
concludes that the twisting or the misstating “is no reason why the truths 
themselves should be abandoned or soft-pedaled.” Students of rhetoric will 
recognize here a perfect example of ignoratio elenchi, a missing of the point, 
especially in a case where there is no question of “abandoning” or “soft- 
pedaling” the truth, but rather of searching for it. 

Next, Father Fenton picks up the phrase Hinc illae lacrimae and derives 
from it “some hitherto unknown American who has spilled tears in reading 
works of this sort” (i.e., books de iure publico which do not distinguish 
between the Continental and the American idea of democracy). However, 
he says not a word as to whether the books do or do not make the dis- 
tinction. 

A relatively large amount of space is devoted to “the most important fea- 
ture of Fr. Murray’s article . . . his plea that the state, properly speaking, 
cannot perform an act of religion. He (Fr. Murray) speaks of the state as ‘a 
set of institutions,’ and as ‘a symbol.’” Then comes the statement that 
Father Murray is using “the terminology of anti-scholastic theorists of 
law.” It is to be noted again that Father Fenton rejects Father Murray’s 
definition of the state without any consideration of the argument by which 
Father Murray proposed it. Yet, by some incredible leap, his last paragraph 
calls for a “statement of the various definitions of the state now current in 
non-scholastic literature, so that our scholars may understand the meaning 
of the sometimes strange-sounding statements about civil society (and about 
the Church itself).” He does not say which or whose “terminology of anti- 
scholastic theorists of law” Father Murray uses. Nor does he state which 
terms precisely are anti-scholastic. 

Finally, Father Fenton speaks of “Fr. Murray’s anxiety to overthrow the 
teaching of the manuals on this question,” of “his (Fr. Murray’s) opposition 
to this literature,” of “the proponents of the new theory” who “have not 
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succeeded in overthrowing or even damaging the older scholastic teaching” ; 
“vilification no way constitutes an excuse for putting aside these teachings.” 
These are phrases which smack more of rhetoric than of analysis. 

Father Messineo has offered objections which must be weighed and con- 
sidered. Father Shea proposed arguments which called for an answer. Father 
Fenton’s article reads like an exhortation “to enter, not further argument, 
but the confessional.” 

In the midst of the welter of delicate and more complicated issues involved 
in this discussion it seems to us that one central and comparatively simple 
question should be disengaged and presented to Catholic thinkers, both phil- 
osophers and theologians alike. Its answer commands the approach to all 
the other complex ramifications of the problem. The question can be put 
simply as follows: What is the precise meaning and validity of the proposi- 
tion, “The state as such is a creature of God and hence has the moral obli- 
gation of worshiping Him”? We believe that the clear-cut answer to this ques- 
tion will, almost ipse facto, solve the related problem of the genuine doc- 
trinal import and of the contemporary significance of the documents of 
Leo XIII. 
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PsycHiaTry AND RELIcion. Edited by J. L. Liebman. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 202. $3.00. 

OLpER PEOPLE AND THE CuuRCH. By Paul B. Maves and J. Leonard Cedar- 
leaf. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. Pp. 272. $2.50. 


Among these books which we have chosen as being in one way or another 
significant, two seem to be of exceptional merit: the psychological study of 
G. W. Allport and the pastoral application of psychology made by Seward 
Hiltner. Moreover, four volumes (Choisy, Duffey, Fromm and Liebman) 
treat of the relationships between religion and psychoanalysis. This preoccu- 
pation is rather characteristic of these years and we shall try to indicate the 
fine points and distinctions which are particularly important for the future 
resolution of this difficult question. 

For Christian psychologists and for all those who do not despair of some 
day solving, without prejudice or bigotry, the problem of the genesis of re- 
ligious phenomena in the consciousness, the book of Professor Allport is 
a very pleasant surprise. The simple fact that the learned professor of the 
Department of Social Relations at Harvard has chosen to treat this subject 
indicates the ground which has been covered in the last twenty-five years. 
“As every reader knows, modern empirical psychology initially separated 
itself sharply from religion. ‘Psychology without a soul’ became its badge of 
distinction and of pride” (Preface). Professor Allport remains clearly faith- 
ful to the scientific method, but he considers it an “inherent absurdity” to 
suppose that psychology and religion can remain any longer separated since 
both propose to touch the bases of the human spirit. However, if one wishes 
to harmonize their efforts, one must await from both a greater flexibility and 
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a more open method. “A narrowly conceived science can never do business 
with a narrowly conceived religion” (Preface). 

The Catholic psychologist will be highly pleased by the way in which 
Professor Allport has treated the subject, as long as it is understood that 
his book limits itself to an introduction which is strictly psychological. It 
is an introduction because mystical psychology, the social aspects and psy- 
chological problems of sacramental power, and the psychological value of 
that supernatural Charity which has been objectively incarnated and offered 
gratuitously to man are not considered in this book. It is strictly psychologi- 
cal because no conclusion on the validity of objective belief is given. The 
“intentional” character of the religious act, studied with rather slight refer- 
ences from Brentano (first printed in 1874) and from The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia (1910), is envisaged only insofar as it may be a phenomenon of 
consciousness and without any discussion on the existence of its object. In 
short, the author has well defined his task as that of discovering the place 
of religion in the life of the individual (p. vi). A reading of the book leads 
us to believe that here there is question of the cultivated person, of a liberal 
education and a university background such as one would come across at 
Harvard. For nothing is said of the religion of the many (also made up of 
individuals!) nor of chosen individuals (religious, priests, ministers) who 
profess to augment the religious life in an active or contemplative manner. 

With this reservation, we can fully admire the analyses and the reflections 
of Professor Allport as they are developed along psychological (genetic) 
and phenomenological (structural) lines. 

1. In the genetic line, Professor Allport wisely notes the complexity of the 
factors (conscious and unconscious) which are at the basis of the religious 
feeling and aid its growth. It is, he tells us, an extreme genetic complexity 
which contrasts with its essential simplicity when, in its formed stage, this 
feeling plays its part in the economy of adult personal life (p. 9). Such a 
remark, which has its influence throughout the book, seems to us to be ex- 
tremely valuable and in its meanings too often neglected. 

Professor Allport studies the following genetic factors in the child and 
adolescent: (1) bodily needs, (2) temperament and mental capacity, (3) 
psychogenic interests and values, (4) pursuit of rational explanation, (5) 
response to surrounding culture. Thus the author establishes the complexity 
of the problem in opposition to simplist theories (such as those of Freud, 
Sheldon, Malinowski and Fromm). To link the religious attitude and the 
prelogical mentality does not do justice to the part which the development 
of religion has played in our culture. “Church schools, with few exceptions, 
teach the same science as do private universities. And we could probably 
prove that throughout history those Christians who have accomplished the 
most practical benefit for this world are those who believed most fervently 
in the next” (p. 20). The official academic psychologist has not accustomed 
us to these refreshing considerations. Professor Allport studies the “religion 
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of childhood” in accord with the observations of O. Kupky and J. Piaget. 
His “religion of adolescence” uses Starbuck and Clark. The religion of 
college students is studied in an original manner, thanks to the researches 
of Allport, Gillespie and Young with 414 Harvard undergraduates, two 
thirds of them veterans, and 86 Radcliffe undergraduates (Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1948, 25). The results of this inquiry were most interesting and 
show that “the need of religious orientation to achieve a fully mature philoso- 
phy of life” is admitted by 82 per cent of the girl students and 76 per cat 
of the nonveterans. 85 per cent of the Catholics involved (15 per cent of 
the total) believe that their Church adequately satisfies this need. For all the 
people replying, 60 per cent said that they were satisfied with their own 
Church in this regard. Thus the critical spirit and problem of dissatisfaction 
touches more than half the Protestant and Jewish students. Other results, 
compared to those of a similar survey made in 1930 at the University of 
Wisconsin (can one compare two such different backgrounds? ), would seem 
to show a marked tendency “from theocentric emphasis toward ethical intlu- 
ence . . . with the sole exception of Roman Catholicism” (p. 41). 

As for the “religion of maturity,” Professor Allport tries to apply criteria 
of maturity already furnished in his once classical book, Personality: A 
Psychological Interpretation (widening interests; detachment and insight; 
integration). The psychological divorce between religion and morality is 
analyzed most delicately: morality can for several generations survive an 
abandonment of faith and then renourish faith if temperaments or other 
factors work in this direction. 

2. The structural or phenomenological aspect of religion is studied in tne 
last three chapters (Conscience and Mental Health, The Nature of Doubt, 
The Nature of Faith). These three chapters appear rather weak, and hastily 
documented and edited. We read on page 83 that St. Loyola [sic] suffered 
from marked instability. There is a certain confusion between psychotherapy 
and religion, “which have similar views regarding the origin, nature anc 
cure for mental distress” (p. 97). Finally, Professor Allport does not specify 
one religious tendency as such, but deals with a pluralism of intentions (ac- 
cording to individual temperaments and needs) ; these constitute an infinitely 
variable phenomenon. Is it necessary to see a consequence here of the 
method which Professor Allport has used to indicate the impossibility for 
the psychologist who is faithful to this method of offering conclusions which 
are philosophically sound? Professor Allport has taken a great deal of 
trouble to remind us of the fundamental psychological principle: “The plaiv 
truth is that origins can tell nothing about the validity of a belief” (p. 109). 
The remark, we believe, is also a valid explanation for the impossibility of 
philosophically unifying a psychological pluralism of consciences; it more 
than excuses the weaknesses of the book from the structural point of view. 

These last lines ought not to hide the fact that we have here a book of 
exceptional significance and of fine composition. Well documented as it is, 
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it is a demonstration that psychologists ought not to fear treating certain 
human problems which, though they go a little beyond strictly experimental 
and quantitative scientific research and require a more supple method, are 
still worthy of scientific work. 

« 

Of the four books studying the relationships between religion and psycho- 
analysis, that of Dr. Erich Fromm is the most brilliant, the most precise 
and the most significant—and that in spite of its brevity. It is also the one 
which, from the point of view of Catholic thought, leaves the most to be 
desired. 

The book begins with an excellent parallel criticism of Freud, a thinker 
who was concerned about morality but not about religion, and Jung, a re- 
ligious thinker without an objective credo. These ten pages are decisive and 
will attract the attention of certain Catholic psychologists who are too easily 
seduced by the theoretical mirage of Jung’s archetype. Another equally 
suggestive chapter (“The Psychoanalyst as Physician of the Soul”) estab- 
lishes the profound difference which separates the psychoanalysts who are 
interested in “social adjustment” and the psychoanalysts who make their 
goal the “cure of the soul”—that is, the “optimal development of a person’s 
potentialities and the realization of his individuality” (p. 74). The author 
shows that the first end, isolated from the second, is contradictory and dan- 
gerous for the future of man. The only therapy which is truly useful is that 
whose principal goal is to restore and to increase the capacity for liberty 
and love. Fromm calls this a religious and humanistic attitude. 

Unfortunately Dr. Fromm (particularly in the last chapter) professes a 
pragmatic agnosticism as far as the religious “object” is concerned, and this 
is most unfortunate. “While it is not possible for man to make valid state- 
ments about God, it is time to cease to argue about God” (p. 118)... . “we 
can unite in firm negation of idolatry” (p. 119). As for institutional re- 
ligions, Fromm rejects them if they are “authoritarian” and accepts them 
if they are “humanistic.” And authoritarian religion is sometimes defined 
by an essential element: “The surrender to a power transcending man”; 
sometimes by its psychological aspect: “the main virtue of this type of 
religion is obedience” (p. 35). A Catholic would be rather amazed at this 
description and would rightly reject it. For it is with love that he surrenders 
himself to a “power transcending man,” and for him the first and supreme 
virtue remains love, or agape. Furthermore, he does not believe that love 
of neighbor is possible, on a truly social plane or for any length of time, 
unless there is a recognition of, and a filial obedience toward, a transcendant 
Love. 

Here of course the reviewer reread Fromm’s best-seller, Escape from 
Freedom. Undoubtedly a penetrating analysis of the dangers of our civili- 
zation, a cry of alarm on behalf of interior liberty and a pitiless diagnosis 
of the collectivism of thought which engulfs us (more perhaps in this country 
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wher@ we think ourselves free because we talk of liberty), that magnificent 
book now appears to be, in part at least, incomplete and forced in the light 
of the work under discussion; for the latter extends the ideas of Escape from 
Freedom onto the religious plane. If for Fromm man’s task is only to protect 
his liberty and capacity for love, then this vague humanistic religiosity is in 
great danger of drowning in that thoughtless beatitude which communities 
dispense to those who submit themselves without protest to their secret 
imperatives. Alas, we are no longer sure that Dr. Fromm is in the camp 
of the effective defenders of liberty. 
+ 

The symposium put together and edited by Joshua Loth Liebman (who 
died June 9, 1948) pres..us the proceedings and discussions of a conference 
held in Boston in October, 1947, between certain New England religious 
leaders (ministers and rabbis) and a few psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. 
The contributions of the participants are uneven. The atmosphere of the 
meeting was favorable to a close approach and even to a fusion of techniques. 
The hesitations of the Protestant and Jewish denominations show up very 
sadly here, at least in certain papers: “Sin is a human invention ... , our 
interpretation of what God wants us to do and wherein we fail to do God’s 
will” (Paul E. Johnson, p. 139). Some “liberal” tendencies make their ap- 
pearance in the treatment of masturbation, conjugal morality, and the abso- 
lute in theology. For the rest, the problems of collaboration with the psycho- 
analysts are rather simplified; on some crucial points, the independence and 
the absolute nature of moral and religious values are not maintained; the 
“supporting” roles of psychotherapy and religion are often confused. How- 
ever, let us note the vigorous protest of Otis F. Kelly: “We should be on 
guard against letting psychiatry become a substitute for religion, and there is 
a great danger of that today” (p. 25). We cannot but applaud, even while 
asking anxiously how our separated brethren, deprived of the efficiency of 
the sacraments, can guard themselves from the danger and avoid a situation 
in which “soon there will be no religion, but all psychiatry” (p. 25). 

The volume, however, contains some interesting material. In the pastoral 
field, Seward Hiltner (“Five Areas of Mutual Endeavor”), without ever los- 
ing sight of necessary distinctions, shows that in practice there is a wide over- 
lapping between the functions of the psychiatrist and the priest. He proposes 
to distinguish simply the “foci of functions,” not the functions themselves, 
adding: “Inner release is not a final point, but a stage—an indispensable 
precondition, not an ultimate goal” (p. 13). 

In the realm of psychology, an interesting inquiry, “What Are my Chief 
Sins?” was unfortunately limited to students of theological schools (average 
age, 22) and shows the following distribution in decreasing frequency: lazi- 
ness and procrastination; lustful interests, sex, intemperance; jealousy and 
intolerance; indifference and pride; selfishness; hypocrisy. 

Finally, a paper by Henry H. Brewster on the “grief situation” presents 
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an application of the famous research of Lindemann at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital with respect to the victims of the Cocoanut Grove fire 
(American Journal of Psychiatry, 101, 1944). Lindemann has shown the 
role that the image of the deceased plays in the assuaging of grief conse- 
quent on bereavement. To distract the patient is a bad method. “Providing 
comfort alone does not resolve the grief situation.” On the contrary, con- 
versations about the dead person are much to be recommended, because 
they help “the bereaved to verbalize his deep sense of loss and to learn to 
live with the image (or several concrete images) of the deceased relative or 
friend.” This is a very fine example of what psychological research can 
contribute to pastoral method. 
* 

Of the two essays written by Catholics, one is vigorously opposed to psy- 
choanalysis (often even identifying it with psychiatry), the other is an un- 
conditional plea in favor of collaboration. They have the merit of helping 
us to formulate certain necessary precisions and distinctions. 

Father Felix D. Duffey might have written a good explanation of Catholic 
ascetical principles. A master of novices, versed in psychological literature, 
he was well qualified to do this in the light of current psychological pre- 
occupations. Unfortunately his volume is annoyingly encumbered with a 
constant aggressiveness toward psychiatrists, whose excesses, deviations, and 
follies he has carefully documented. Every chapter is cluttered with pole- 
mical citations, drawn sometimes from the popular press—e.g., The Chicago 
Daily News (p. 35)—or from those whom he himself calls the “popularizers 
of psychiatry” (p. 41). 

In short, Father Duffey endeavors to compare the methods of psychiatry 
and those of Christian asceticism. In his judgment the former are practically 
insignificant and cannot stand up to the comparison. But his book is instruc- 
tive because it exhibits, preserved “in amber,” as it were, a series of funda- 
mental confusions that a coherent synthesis and a sane collaboration between 
religion and psychotherapy must avoid at all costs. His paper indicates: 

1. Confusion on the role of natural and supernatural factors in psychic 
well-being. It is impossible to follow Father Duffey when he proposes that 
“supernatural grace alone can relieve and cure the tensions of the soul even 
on the merely psychological level with any significant and lasting results” 
(p. 57). 

2. A lack of understanding of psychic disturbances in the strict sense— 
those that are not reducible to biological disorders or to moral faults. Father 
Duffey is wrong in criticizing the psychotherapist who referred in a lecture 
to “psychic forces over which the patients had absolutely no control” on 
the ground that “he was not speaking about organic mental disorders” 
(p. 9). He is wrong also in presenting moral faults as the ordinary source of 
neuroses: “If he does all these usual Christian things, he will not have to 
become involved with the psychiatrists” (pp. 11, 17). That is surely an 
oversimplification of the matter. 
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3. A lack of distinction between conscious and unconscious psychic fac- 
tors. According to Father Duffey: “The very essence of the neurotic condi- 
tion lies in the inability of his conscious effort and energy to cope with a 
subconscious condition which the neurotic has permitted to become a domi- 
nant factor” (p. 11; italics mine). In reality every human psychological 
genesis (including the moral and religious) starts out as an aggregation of 
social and psychic automatisms, and it is only little by little that a relative 
maturity, a relative autonomy of action, is acquired. A neurosis is the 
persistence of certain infantile factors whose process of maturing has been 
impeded by circumstances. In terms of consciousness and permissive energy, 
a neurosis is unintelligible. 

4. The creation of a dubious rapprochement between the functions of the 
psychotherapist and the director of consciences, Father Duffey writes: “There 
are principles and procedures in psychoanalysis which doubtless have value 
in the direction of souls” (p. 28). Apart from some procedures (especially 
the nondirective therapy of Carl Rogers), this reviewer would never favor 
the use of psychoanalytic techniques by a priest. It is of course desirable 
that priests receive a serious initiation into the dynamic laws which preside 
over the awakening of the psychological consciousness. But this serious and 
positive instruction should be given them by way of information and not 
for technical use (ad informationem, non vero ad usum). 

All in all, we regret that Father Duffey has not given us the kind of 
psycho-theological book on asceticism, mental prayer, self-knowledge and 
mortification which his table of contents seemed to promise. Such a book on 
pastoral psychology ought to have been written long ago. For, if it is 
permissible and necessary to insist on the unfortunate consequences of cer- 
tain types of psychoanalysis, it would also only be fair to recognize with 
humility the inadequacies of, sometimes the regrettable disasters rooted in, 
some forms of spiritual direction—disasters which it is often too late to 

repair when we have discovered them. 
* 

The book by Mme. Maryse Choisy is developed in a more literary manner 
than the reflections of Fromm, though its purpose is practically the same. 
There is less precision, more caprice and fantasy, wtih something of the 
prophetic in tone. On the other hand, the essential values of the Christian 
supernatural are vigorously maintained; but even there some formulations 
leave something to be desired by the exact theologian. “The defenders of 
religion will have an equal right to avail themselves of the same psychoan- 
alysis in order to take into full account the affective value of religious 
beliefs in the life of men” (Freud, The Future of an Illusion). Relying upon 
this too little-known text of Freud, Maryse Choisy intends to show that no 
opposition separates psychoanalysis and Catholicism. By psychoanalysis she 
means Freudianism as a therapeutic method and as a strictly psychological 
theory, but not as a philosophy of life. Five objections are examined and 


refuted: 
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1. Atheism is a position totally personal to Freud and clearly separable 
according to Freud himself (cf. text cited below) from his technique and 
from his psychological theory. 

2. The theory of sexuality has no terrors if we restore to the word libido 
the meaning which it has with Freud—a synonym for appetitus or for in- 
stinct in general (cf. in the same sense a little-known article of P. J. Maré- 
chal, S.J.: “Les lignes essentielles du Freudisme,” Nouv. Revue Theologique 
[Louvain], Nov., Dec., 1925) —and if we re-establish the connections between 
libido and parental love—and even the love of charity. Mme. Choisy neg- 
lects here to study the Freudian sense of “sublimation,” and seriously to 
examine if, as with Freud, the origin of the higher moral and religious 
values out of lower drives does not destroy the originality and the authen- 
ticity of the former; a point which seems to be quite crucial. 

3. The determinism of Freud has consisted in methodically discovering 
certain infantile mechanisms; but this is “in order to restore to liberty the 
power of creating itself by leaving these known and accepted mechanisms” 
(p.72). Thus psychic mechanisms add themselves, at the point of human 
origin, to biological mechanisms—which is undeniable; but this is to define 
a “situation” offered to the transforming power of liberty and grace. We 
think that this interpretation of psychoanalysis (if not of Freudianism) is 
perfectly correct in principle and true in fact for a certain number of present- 
day neo-Freudians. 

4. The guilt feeling, once restored to its true psychoanalytic nature as 
neurotic associate of guilt, has nothing in common with original sin, at 
least, directly. Unfortunately, at the end of a chapter which seems confused 
and obscure, Maryse Choisy insinuates that “the original anxiety of living 
forms the basis of a question which only has its answer in the dogma of 
original sin” (p. 103). Encumbered by many allusions to the theory of 
Pére Teilhard de Chardin, this affirmation again seems dubious. Because 
of a failure of precision, which is here very much required, she opens the 
door to numerous misunderstandings and will certainly not diminish certain 
suspicions against Freudian theory. 

5. Moral responsibility has not become less but greater at the end of 
an analysis. It is not the system of interpretations of the analyst but rather 
the liquidation of the transfer which is the principal instrument of libera- 
tion. Mme. Choisy admits that in fact and despite his sound methodological 
intentions the psychoanalyst often influences the moral categories of the 
subject. But it is her view that this is only a stage in the process and that 
every good analyst goes beyond it to restore the full moral autonomy of 
the person under aanlysis. 

Certain features of this apologetic are quite solid; others, as we have 
noted, seem to be weak, incomplete or superficial. The author often sim- 
plifies the problem, as is the case where she treats the relations between 
psychoanalysis and spiritual direction; as a matter of fact the problem 
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resolved by this chapter, and quite neatly too, is that of the difference 
between psychoanalysis and confession. But this is not so simple an affair. 
In brief, then, this book is not without interest even though it falls into 
expressions that are risky or naively egocentric. Compared with the other 
books under review it is the only one which as a whole satisfies the exigen- 
cies of a Christian conscience that is concerned to integrate certain general 
principles of psychoanalytic technique and theory. 

We may remind the American reader of a few earlier books that are 
excellent for orientation on this subject. Among others there are Méthode 
psychanalytique et doctrine freudienne, by R. Dalbiez; Personality Factors 
in Counselling, by Charles A. Curran; Mind, Medicine and Man, by Gregory 
Zilboorg. And above all there is the last volume of Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature (New York: Grune and Strat- 
ton). This is the most complete work which its author has given us and, 
despite a rather disparate selection of materials, presents both theory and 
necessary applications for integrating into one spiritual vision of man the 
best work of physiology and the dynamics of the affective life in both its 
normal and pathological functionings. 

* 

No priest who is anxious to better his pastoral activity will be able to 
overlook the extreme importance and the high quality of the book of Seward 
Hiltner. The author is an Associate Professor at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and Executive Secretary of the Commission on Religion and 
Health of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Pas- 
toral Counseling is an outstanding introduction to pastoral psychology, not 
only because it makes use of the most refined and intelligent contributions 
of clinical psychology (in particular the “eductive” principle of C. Rogers), 
but especially because in it the psychological techniques are pressed into the 
service of a very clear theoretical viewpoint as to what an effective direction 
of conscience involves and what distinguishes it from psychotherapy. 

The treatise is divided into three parts: The Principles, The Proximate 
Preparation and the Remote Preparation of Pastoral Counseling. “The 
Principles” are forthrightly enunciated and carefully illustrated: counsel- 
ing proceeds by understanding and not (primarily) by agreement or dis- 
agreement, by clarification on c*hical issues and not by coercion. Difficulties 
to be overcome are opportunities for spiritual growth and development. The 
applications are admirably bound up with the principles. In this, the work 
of Dr. Hiltner is clearly superior to its forerunners (for example, Rollo May, 
The Art of Counseling), which are too narrowly pragmatic in their concep- 
tions of the Interview. In the developments and examples analyzed the pre- 
occupation with discovering the affective dynamic which forms the core of 
a difficulty is always present and operating. The technique for “brief coun- 
seling,” carefully distinguished from that of a longer spiritual direction, is 
illustrated with excellent examples which might serve as a basis for practical 
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exercises in the classroom. The differences between the “focus of function” 
of pastoral counseling and other types of counseling are placed in strong 
relief: pastoral counseling includes not mainly social adjustment, not only 
inner release, not merely a theoretical, objective, ethical view, but a Chris- 
tian, theological view which takes into account individual potentialities for 
spiritual growth. 

“The Proximate Preparation” covers the ensemble of pastoral work. 
This chapter is brief. The author obviously did not have the intention of 
writing a treatise on pastoral psychology, but only on counseling. We can 
be grateful to him for having undertaken his task and for having fully 
accomplished it within this limit. The Protestant “bias,” as seen through 
the eyes of a Catholic theologian, seems not very apparent in the first (and 
essential) part, and it certainly does not destroy the deep spiritual signifi- 
cance of the volume. Perhaps the teaching function would be a little more 
stressed in Catholic pastoral counseling, which would thus be a little less 
“nondirective,” at least after the time when the process of counseling had 
been sufficiently advanced. Only one chapter, “Religious Resources” (the 
Bible, doctrine, sacraments), brings Protestant positions into view. But the 
adjustments, easily made by the Catholic, do not concern themselves with 
the central inspiration of the work. The last chapter treats of remote pre- 
paration and, in a special way, of the purpose and materials of a course in 
pastoral counseling; interview materials, clinical training, recorded inter- 
views, commentaries on films dealing with clinical psychology. If we relate 
these practical suggestions and aids to the rich and substantial notes at the 
end of the volume, they are infinitely precious and the present reviewer 
is delighted to acknowledge the debt his own course in pastoral psychology 
owes to Dr. Hiltner’s directives and reflections. 

The study on Older People and the Church is a special application of the 
spirit which animates the masterwork of Hiltner. For the first time in his- 
tory the importance of the group “over sixty” inserts itself into our society 
and culture. In 1800 three per cent, in 1900 seven per cent, and in 1949 
eleven per cent of the population of the United States were in this category. 
The prediction is that the median age will move from 29 to 37 by the year 
2000. This is only the social and statistical introduction to a problem which 
Paul B. Maves and J. L. Cedarleaf have studied over a long period from 
the psychological and religious points of view. The aging process with its 
system of adjustments and compensations receives an excellent analysis 
(though the approach of death and the return of childhood memories might 
have furnished better sources of development). The applications to pastoral 
practice—dealing in this case with a group in a Protestant parish—are sug- 
gestive. And the analysis of interviews bears the unmistakable mark of Dr. 
Hiltner as their master and inspirer. In a word, these two books, from their 
first page to their final note, are constructive and positive and will give real 
inspiration to priests and professors of pastoral psychology. Let us hope 
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that their Catholic brethren, gifted as they are with an exact theology of 
the sacraments and the Church, will not be slow to put in an appearance— 
and multiply. 

* 

This chronicle on psychology and religion would not be complete if we 
did not include a happy mention of the conversion of the psychiatrist Karl 
Stern, of McGill University at Montreal. The long stages of this conversion 
are told in The Pillar of Fire (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951), one of 
the spiritual testimonies of which this year can be proud and which surely 
merits detailed examination. 

* 

Finally, in the course of the last year two Catholic associations have been 
formed which give high promise of common work and rich collaboration 
between the fields of psychology and religion. In New York the American 
Catholic Psychological Association has 214 constituent members, all of them 
members of the American Psychological Association, and has since Novem- 
ber, 1950, been publishing an ACPA Newsletter under the editorship of 
William C. Bier, S. J. (Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y.). In 
Paris the best of the Catholic psychiatrists and psychotherapists have formed 
a group called the Catholic Association for the Study of Problems in Psy- 
chiatric and Psychological Therapy (73 rue de Courcelles, Paris VII). Its 
president is Professor Jean Lhermitte of the Academy of Medicine. On the 
pastoral and social side the best of the collaborators working on the three 
reviews, Cahiers Laennec, Etudes Carmélitaines, and the Supplement a 
la Vie Spirituelle, are represented in the new association—as are the dif- 
ferent tendencies in modern psychology and psychiatry. Therefore, such a 
grouping guarantees the most serious kind of work from the scientific as 
well as from the moral and theological points of view. Its work will be 
that of specialists; certain types of discussion get nowhere if conducted at 
present from the public platform. As long as the opportunity is there, they 
should be held in that spirit of patience and humility which is the mark of 
men of true scientific research. 
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SociaL PsycHo.ocy. By Theodore M. Newcomb. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1950. Pp. 690. $4.50. 


The new edition of Differential Psychology by Anastasi and Foley is so 
completely recast that this volume is virtually a new work approximating 
an encyclopedia rather than a simple manual. One is amazed at the range 
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of the material that is systematically and critically presented by these two 
authors. Its equivalent could only be found in collaborative works. The 
wealth of information and the sureness of vigorous judgment establish it as 
a work of the first rank. The first part presents the historical and methodo- 
logical foundations of differential psychology. The second takes up success- 
ively each factor of individual difference: biological and psychological fac- 
tors, practice and schooling, age and family resemblance, twins and foster 
children. Four chapters are devoted to a critical exposition of attempts to 
organize traits as basic or acquired types (the foremost of these attempts being 
clearly the factorial analysis) ; Krestchmer’s and Sheldon’s point of view is 
sharply criticized. The third part takes up group differences: sex, race, socio- 
economic factors, genius, subnormal and abnormal. This final section is short 
and rather weak: doubtless the authors are distrustful of many writers whose 
scientific exactness leaves much to be desired, and they have not wished to 
introduce into their rigorously scientific exposition certain frequently ques- 
tionable current opinions. Finally a chapter of more theoretic flavor (The 
Individual as Member of a Multiple Group) indicates with exactness, subtlety 
and soundness how individual liberty can be disengaged from the determinisms 
which assist its genesis—not only by working against them, but especially by 
relying on them to help and balance each other. This represents a highly sug- 
gestive outlook, one that opens a vista at once human and spiritual, and that 
is too unusual in works of this sort for us not to remark thereon with very 
great pleasure and genuine praise. In short, we have here a work of the 
first caliber whose prime worth has already been remarked in Europe (Cf. 
Revue de Psychologie appliquée, Paris, October, 1950, p. 59). It is an indis- 
pensable book for the professor and the student of psychology. 

Mention should be made here of an older work, Manual of Child Psychol- 
ogy, edited by Leonard Carmichael (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1946). 
The names of the contributors, each of whom is a specialist eminent in his 
field, is sufficient to establish the value of this encyclopedia of knowledge 
relative to children. If we call the reader’s attention to its existence, we 
are thinking of all those—educators, publicists and even men of letters—who 
can stop drawing their knowledge and information from weak or scien- 
tifically dubious sources. Instead of cluttering their libraries with cheap 
works whose sureness of tone and statements do not counterbalance their 
weakness in observation and conclusion, they can purchase this treatise and 
establish contact with its sources: Carmichael for the biological development, 
Gesell for the handling of the early years, Goodenough for the measurement 
of mental development, McCarthy whose hundred pages on the development 
of language form in themselves a complete treatise, Mead for the children of 
the primitives, Jersild for emotional growth. All these masters summarize 
their years of patient research, explain the work of others, indicate and 
criticize the latest developments. It is surprising to note the lack of good 
studies on the origin of moral feeling, religious feeling, and certain moral 
categories, such as blame, love, justice, and so on. Carmichael’s volume is 
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definitely not easy reading; it is really a catalogue or dictionary. But for 
the psychologist, for the educator who is careful that his knowledge be 
scientific, and even for the curious, it forms an irreplaceable mine of instruc- 
tion of high quality and ready accessibility. 

If the Mental Testing of Florence Goodenough seems to us superior to so 
many other similar treatises, it is thanks to its character of intelligent under- 
standing. Forty years of development are covered by this work (from Binet, 
1908, to Projective Techniques, 1948). The theoretical teachings which are 
distinguishable from the historical evolution itself are presented with clarity 
and depth in a first part. Then comes a part devoted to the principles and 
rules of method: sampling—item—analysis—elementary statistics. While 
firmly expressing certain reservations on their current validity, the author 
expresses herself in favor of tests becoming more and more “pure,” with a 
purity that will correspond to factors progressively isolated by factorial 
analysis. A third part presents a review of the outstanding tests: intelli- 
gence—achievement—special talents—motor  skills—interests—social and 
projective. The author expresses serious reserve (in our view justified) over 
the unrestrained use which has been made of projective methods for the 
prediction of behavior. A fourth part relates the rules of application for the 
various sections. A glossary of twenty-six pages and a bibliography of 
twenty-one pages ends a book in which we note only two weak points. 
First it seems to us that the chapters are organized at very heterogeneous 
levels: it is hard to see easily how the same reader would be interested 
in the profound analyses of conditions for prediction in a mental universe 
starting with signs and samples, and would also profit from the rudiments of 
elementary statistics which are given a bit further on. In other words, the 
beginner will find himself somewhat at a loss in pages that are deep and 
difficult, while on the other hand the specialist will find himself skipping 
beyond the elementary pages for solidly critical and constructive discussion. 
On the other hand, except for a collection of pictures of specialists in testing, 
the illustrations seem somewhat chosen at random and clearly insufficient 
to facilitate the reading of certain discussions. Let us repeat, however, that 
on the whole the treatment of the methods and implications of testing is 
comprehensive in outlook, synthetic, and genuinely deep. From this point 
of view the book seems the most intelligent explanation that we have seen 
upon the subject. 

The new and sumptuous edition of the manual (henceforth classical) by 
Norman L. Munn brings to a new degree of perfection the kind of pedagogic 
presentation whose mastery the author has indicated several times in the past. 
The clarity of the explanations, the abundance and the quality of illustrations 
that are always in strict connection with the text, as well as the determination 
to concentrate all the basic instruction we have on the psychology of man 
and human phenomena will ensure the success of this edition. The readjust- 
ments accentuate the “human” character of this second edition, partly by 
lessening somewhat the strictly behavioristic point of view in favor of the 
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presentation of the facts of conscience. However that may be, the exposition 
does not open any perspective on the world of values, still less upon the 
spiritual and religious world. The implicit philosophy is that of social 
adjustment. The chapters on conflict and on motivation are developed exclu- 
sively in the perspective of needs, drives, of psycho-bio-social stimuli and 
responses. The ends of life are presented only in function of their origins; 
their meaning is altogether left aside. And if “some acquired motives are 
universal, [it is] because, despite cultural diversities, all human beings are 
exposed to certain common environmental influences” (p. 301). Whether it 
is perhaps possible to find therein a genesis of liberty or moral conscience 
will not be suspected by the student in reading this manual. As for the 
religious factor, it suffices to say that the word “religion” does not figure 
in the index. Certainly the author can, in a fashion, plead his case well, 
especially in speaking of methodological abstraction; however, while we con- 
cede the perfect autonomy of the genetic view point, we think that the 
religious and moral factors ought to figure in even an elementary psychology, 
if not under the label of values, at least under the label of contents of con- 
sciousness, without which the scientific image of man is inevitably truncated. 
Whatever may be the point of these restrictions, it is pleasant to repeat that 
up to the level of these limits, Munn’s manual is pedagogically the most 
successful which it has been our lot to encounter. It is easily read and 
attractive, and memorization is remarkably helped by the very happy choice 
of illustrations and explanatory charts. This edition is accompanied by a 
student’s manual which is not yet available. 

In Social Psychology, the fine manual of Newcomb allows us to measure 
the change between the ideas and viewpoints of the social psychologists since 
the similar works of Klineberg (1940) and Young (1944). Social psychol- 
ogy (modification of the individual under the influence of the groups in 
which he lives) is fully distinguished and separated from collective psy- 
chology (formation and reactions of groups as such). Newcomb achieves 
simultaneously this separation from the collective psychology and this union 
with classical (individual) psychology by defining social psychology as 
“the study of individuals interacting.” Hence the added result that his 
manual again treats a good number of topics which are commonly found 
in the manuals of general psychology: motivation, learning, perception. 
Only, the relation with environment in these activities is, in contrast, more 
effectively brought out. The original value of this manual seems to lie in 
the discussions on social psychology and the nature of the mutual influences 
between individuals and between individuals and groups. The function of 
the plurality of “roles” receives a special study. Despite their uncertainty, 
anthropological data are largely exploited and fairly well discussed; so are 
the works of Piaget, though often neglected in the American tradition. On 
the whole, the speculative discussion departs from the facts and the results 
of observation; some are there rather to illustrate or prove the considerations 
of the author, and certain chapters do not avoid a thin verbalism. Neither 
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liberty nor the relation of the bond of love are studied in their affinity of 
dependence upon multiple groups. The distinction ought to be clearly made 
between inescapable environments (family and elementary school, for exam- 
ple) and chosen environments. These gaps are especially felt in the chapter 
on the structure of personality, which seems very narrowly constructed. Such 
then is Newcomb’s manual, a valuable synthesis on concepts and principles 

and Martin Steinmann. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 414- 


Gregorian University, Rome. 


LITERATURE 


THE PERMANENCE OF YEATS. Selected Criticism. Edited by James Hall 
and Martin Steinmann. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 414. 
$5.00. 

Stanley Edgar Hyman in his study of contemporary criticism, The Armed 
Vision, suggested that, owing to the intensive specialization that marks the 
modern critic’s approach to a work of literature, criticism in the future may 
be conducted on a symposium basis as a means of securing a total view of an 
author’s work. Something very like such a symposium may be seen in the 
recent collections of criticism on T. S. Eliot, and in the present one on 
W. B. Yeats. 

The value of the present collection is obvious: the presence between the 
same covers of essays by the most important contemporary critics on one of 
our century’s finest poets is sufficient to recommend it to the general reader, 
while the inclusion of a select bibliography makes it still more valuable for 
the student and scholar. The symposium effect is very strong, owing to the 
careful editorial grouping: John Crowe Ransom refers to the essays of 
Edmund Wilson, R. P. Blackmur, and Cleanth Brooks, which precede his 
in that order in this collection, and Allen Tate, Arthur Mizener, David 
Daiches, F. R. Leavis, and D. S. Savage reveal different points of view on 
the question of Yeats as “romantic” or “classical,” the degree to which 
his later poetry differed from the earlier, the humanity or lack of it in the 
later work. Austin Warren and W. Y. Tindall explore early contacts of 
Yeats with theosophy and the French symbolists, Elder Olson contributes a 
perceptive reading of Sailing to Byzantium, T. S. Eliot in his carefully 
polished prose pays tribute to the great achievement of Yeats in the constant 
growth of his art in his middle and later years (“a kind of moral, as well 
as intellectual, excellence”) and indicates Yeats’s importance in the regenera- 
tion of poetic drama, about which Eric Bentley also has an important essay. 
The result of reading steadily through the volume, noting clashes of opinion, 
basic agreements, complementary interpretations of individual poems, is to 
realize fully the value of the symposium method, and to hope that thought 
will be given to arranging such symposiums before, not—as in this case— 
after, the critics have done their job. 
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For the principal defect of the volume comes to some extent from the fact 
that this is, after all, a collection of separately written essays, not a deliberately 
planned symposium. There is too much overlapping—one can read once too 
often of Yeats’s early pre-Raphaelitism, of the myth erected in 4 Vision, and 
there are more than enough references to Sailing to Byzantium—but it is 
difficult to see how this could have been avoided under the circumstances. 
The editors point out another defect, this one a result of failure on the part 
of the critics: “The one surprising gap in the criticism is a thorough analysis 
of Yeats’ verse as verse . . . a detailed reading is still missing.” And as a 
final point we may note that even a well-conducted symposium will have the 
defects of limited space, too much to accomplish in a brief time to allow for 
detailed reading, and will lack the quality of organization from a single point 
of view achieved by a first-rate critic in a full-length study. Such a study 
of Yeats is lacking; although we have had fine biographical works by Richard 
Ellman and Norman Jeffares, we have only Donald Stauffer’s valuable but 
not sufficiently extended study of Yeats’s symbols, The Golden Nightingale, 
and Louis MacNeice’s frequently inadequate The Poetry of W. B. Yeats as 
studies of the poetry in itself. Such a combination of philosophical and 
aesthetic criticism as Helen Gardner’s The Art of T. S. Eliot is needed for 
the poet whom Mr. Eliot calls “the greatest poet of our time—certainly the 
greatest in this language, and so far as I am able to judge, in any language.” 

New York, N.Y. Joserx P. CLancy. 


Tue Crookep Corriwor. A Study of Henry James. By Elizabeth Steven- 


son. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 172. $2.75. 

At what we now consider to be the period of his highest achievement, 
Henry James felt that his books were having as much effect as though he 
were engaged in dropping them quietly into the mud. “I have for many 
years discharged my books into America as into a hollow void,” he once 
confided to Hamlin Garland; “‘no word but yours has lately come back to 
me.” Still he went on working, even venturing to hope that all his “buried 
prose will kick off its various tombstones at once.” ‘Today Henry James’s 
position is secure (though Mr. Philip Rahv, who had a large hand in starting 
the James “boom” of the past few years, thinks that James is now the victim 
of an untaught enthusiasm as dangerous to his reputation as the previous cult 
of neglect) and he is surely more thoroughly, if not more widely, read now 
than he was in his lifetime. Miss Stevenson attributes this late-flowering 
fame to the fact that this novelist abundantly represents the only valid 
legacy of his time, the delineation of the “private man” whom we have lost 
and whom we seek with such desperation. 

Miss Stevenson’s title is derived from a remark in one of James’s letters 
(to Mrs. Humphry Ward, no less, who deserved but was hardly equipped 
to make much use of the typically gentle and involved reproach) that the 
novel must employ complexity and indirection, or what we might call the 
suspense of structure. The author of The Crooked Corridor employs a 
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straight, direct route herself, stopping very little for biographical detail and 
not at all for the work of previous critics. Hence her little book is for the 
novice in James, for the student, perhaps, who has met his first novel on a 
reading list, or the lay reader not so general in his tastes that he will leave 
all to chance. Under such pleasant chapter groupings as “The Collusion of 
the Individual and Society” and “The House of Life and the Palace of Art” 
Miss Stevenson takes her reader easily and without perverse paradox through 
James’s fiction, noting points of interest and vehicles of technique which, 
she finds, can be “detached and examined.” She is occasionally stiff and 
unsure, but for the most part she is an amiable and competent guide to the 
larger aspects at least of James’s considerable palace of art. 
Georgetown University. Rirey HucuHes. 


Tue Mystery or Keats. By John Middleton Murry. London and New 
York: Peter Nevill Ltd., (The British Book Centre, Inc., Distributors). 
Pp. 260. $3.00. 

The Preface to this valuable book has a key statement: “By his capacity 
for living above and below the levels of normal human awareness, [Keats] is 
enabled to be responsive to what is mysteriously required of him.” To show 
this capacity at work, to interpret its moments of great awareness, to watch 
it fulfilling itself in the life and art of Keats—these are critical acts which 
Mr. Murry performs with brilliance. Each chapter develops the central 
thesis: Keats’s heroic self-surrender to the Force which was both himself and 
not himself and whose prophecy he was destined to utter. He was a mystery, 
therefore, in the sense of the word that bears on allegory and revelation. 

The author’s devotion to his subject and his awe before the mystery are fine 
and admirable things. This does not mean that his book is wholly fine. 
Neither is it entirely new. Most of the chapters—and the most valuable ones 
—come from Mr. Murry’s Studies in Keats: New and Old (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939). To them have been added a study of Fanny Brawne 
and Keats, a somewhat irrelevant but graceful portrait of Fanny Keats, and a 
thoughtful comparison of Keats and Blake. The first of these additions 
intends to redress the author’s unfavorable judgment of Fanny Brawne in 
Keats and Shakespeare. Her love affair with the poet is thoroughly reviewed, 
and its impact on his art and life is judiciously assayed. Especially perceptive 
is the analysis of Fanny Brawne’s character as revealed by her letter of 1829 
to Charles Brown, who had queried her feelings about the printing of Keats’s 
love poems. All this is conveniently available in a well-documented chapter, 
but it is not all good or necessary. Mr. Murry indulges in excessive specula- 
tion, and the ‘fires of passion’ are kept under forced draft by contrived stylistic 
embellishments. To prove that Keats was not an effeminate weakling (a view 
rendered untenable long ago), it is hardly necessary to resort to “she was his 
woman, and he was her man.” 

The studies which follow the biographical chapters are free of this. The 
analysis of the Chapman’s Homer sonnet, of “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” of 
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Hyperion and Endymion, and the scrutiny of Keats, Milton and Wordsworth 
are high achievements. They are sparked with a lively rebuttal of views 
contrary to Mr. Murry’s; until his opposition offers further dispute, certain 
arguments of Keats and Shakespeare stand as proved. Most revealing of all, 
however, are the lucid explanations of those phrases which represent Keats’s 
deepest insight into the nature of poetry and the truth of experience. The 
author explores as far as he can the full meaning of these miraculous intui- 
tions. Though Keats knew more than he had a chance to say, Mr. Murry’s 
interpretive criticism suggests that the poet really said more than he knew: 
“The Negative Capability of the poet achieves its natural consummation in 
the humility of the Christian before the Cross”—Keats did not discover or say 
exactly that, but one may suppose he would acknowledge its truth. Mr. 
Murry responds to Keats with capacities which reach above and penetrate 
beneath our normal critical awareness. 
Princeton University. Giteert DuUNKLIN. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tensions THAT Cause Wars. Edited by Hadley Cantril. Urbana, IIl.: Univ- 
ersity of Illinois Press. Pp. 303. $4.00. 

TENSIONS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. A Survey of Research. 
By Otto Klineberg. New York: Social Science Research Council. Pp. xi, 


227. $2.25. 

PEACE ON Eartu. Introduction by Robert E. Sherwood. New York: Hermi- 
tage House. Pp. 251. $3.00. 

In the summer of 1948, under the auspices of UNESCO, a conference took 
place in Paris at which eight social scientists and psychologists discussed 
tensions that cause wars. The volume under review reproduces the papers 
read by individual participants and remarks made by the others. This is 
preceded by a common statement which resolves itself in saying that war 
is not inevitable, that tensions can be reduced, but that not enough is known 
about the subject. Out of the participants one, A. Szalai, was a Marxian, 
while three others were Freudians, The paper which ought to have been 
fundamental (since it is devoted to the sociological analysis of international 
tensions) is unfortunately short and rather superficial. Written by G. Gur- 
vitch of the University of Paris, it reproduces his “sociology in depth” and 
concentrates on the modes of reducing international tensions. The first rec- 
ommendation is: “Nations must be compelled to abandon their ignorance of 
each other.” The author seems not to realize that if nations can be com- 
pelled to do something, the basic problem is solved—then they could be 
compelled to eliminate war from the number of instruments of action. Out 
of the remaining papers, that by Gordon Allport on the role of expectancy 
is the best; it contributes very much to the understanding of the fact that 
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the presence of war in the culture tradition of advanced nations is, as such, 
an important factor behind the outbreak of concrete wars. 

In another volume, also written at the instigation of UNESCO, Professor 
Klineberg gives a masterful and thoughtful survey of research dealing with 
intergroup tensions. The survey is divided into four parts: personality in 
relation to the nation; national stereotypes; attitudes and their modification; 
influences making for aggression. It follows from the survey that a large 
number of particular problems have been investigated, but that there is 
nothing to help integrate them. The only criticism which the present re- 
viewer would like to make is this: the volume leaves the impression that 
irrational hostility between national groups is a mighty factor behind wars, 
while in actuality this is rather a factor of secondary importance. 

The volume entitled Peace on Earth is a collection of papers written by 
prominent members of the UN organization, such as Trygve Lie, Herbert 
Evatt, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and Carlos Romulo. Each author explains to 
the general public the structure and the functioning of one of the agencies 
of the organization and presents its achievements. The latter is done in the 
tone of official optimism—the fact that every single achievement has influ- 
enced the world only up to the Iron Curtain is hardly mentioned. The UN 
is not to be blamed for not having done more, but books devoted to it 
should be more realistic than the one under review. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


AMERICAN Democracy AND NaTuRAL Law. By Cornelia Geer LeBoutil- 
lier. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. vi, 204. $3.00. 

For many people there is a certain sublimity and grandeur in the terms 
found in the title of this book, just as for others there is an equal repugnance 
and aversion. But it is doubtful if readers, at least with scholarly interests, 
enjoying either sentiment will be convinced by Professor LeBoutillier’s inter- 
pretive thesis on the nature of American democracy, to say nothing of the 
Grotian version of natural law, allegedly modernized to fit the theories of 
Mill and Bentham. 

This monograph is divided into four parts. The first deals with ‘The 
Citizen and the State,” and here Aristotle is ingeniously wedded to John 
Stuart Mill—optimism and utility become the necessary and fixed principles 
of both practical and theoretical politics. Parts II and III deal with “Natural 
Law” and “Natural Law in America.” Here is presented an all too sweeping 
brief statement of the history of natural law as an idea and its influence on 
American political origins and growth. This compression results in errors 
of omission coupled with undue emphasis and strained interpretation. Since 
this is the heart of the book, it is somewhat surprising to discover that it 
amounts to an outright polemic against natural law. The author holds that 
the true natural law is the rule of utility and pragmatism, and that bad 
natural law is “transcendental” or related to a theistic concept of God. 
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Consequently, James Wilson must be a deist, following the footsteps of 
Kant and not Richard Hooker! Jefferson must be a theist! In fact, Jeffer- 
son, with “a mind not altogeth:r adverse to the transcendental” finds 
Wilson’s concept of the greatest happiness for the greatest number much too 
radical. The principle of the “common good” is identified with utility on a 
materialistic and totally egoistic premise. In a somewhat petulant style, 
marred too frequently by an unnecessary flippancy, the metaphysical concept 
of natural law is implicitly assailed as “semantically inept and practically 
useless.” Whatever good is to be found in Maritain’s views on natural law 
exists solely because his concept of the “common good” is based on utility. 
The Kantian formula thus prescinded requires no comment. 

Part IV, “The Pattern,” merely reaffirms the defunct millennialism of 
the last century—unbounded faith in man arriving at a true democracy and 
liberty by the historical process alone. How all this can be so lightly restated 
today is quite unbelievable. 

This reviewer regrets that such a brilliantly titled essay and one filled 
with some of the adornments of scholarship fails in its purpose “to examine 
into the living roots which underlie healthy political and legal institutions, 
especially in this country.” It does not faithfully “review the values toward 
which, under responsible governments, such institutions have been directed” 
(“Foreword”). On the contrary, here the pagan Roman dogma, the basic 
tenet of state absolutism, salus populi suprema lex esto, epitomizing a secularist 
society, is united to the single purpose of the state—utility, and is proposed to 
be the true natural law. 

St. Ambrose College. MatrHew M. McManon. 


No PostponeMENT. U. S. Moral Leadership and the Problem of Racial 
Minorities. By John LaFarge, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp. x, 246. $3.00. 

Unless the United States promptly mends its ways in dealing with the 
Negro it will lose the goodwill and support of the dark-skinned populations 
of the world who comprise four-fifths of mankind. It will thus sacrifice its 
present opportunity for moral leadership and to a considerable extent abdi- 
cate in favor of Communism. Such is the author’s important and incontro- 
vertible thesis. One wonders why it is so difficult for Americans to realize 
the urgency of the situation and to act appropriately. 

There is sustained warmth and incandescent clarity in Father LaFarge’s 
exposition. He is: persuasive concerning the practical steps that should be 
taken: remedial legislation, interracial community projects, support for the 
pending Covenant of Human Rights as well as for the Point Four program of 
technical assistance to undeveloped countries. In Secretary Acheson’s words, 
“The underlying principle of Point Four is the use of material for non- 
material ends. What we really are concerned with, is what happens to 
individuals.” Father LaFarge similarly places primary emphasis upon the 
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motivation and spiritual intent underlying efforts at improving race rela- 
tions, whether local, national, or global. “No planned action in the field of 
human relations,” he writes, “can avoid the question of ultimates.” 

Primarily, it seems to me, the book is addressed to Catholic readers. Over 
half its content deals with a forceful and uncompromising statement of the 
Catholic position respecting the equality of man, or else with an account of 
the history and functions of the Catholic interracial movement. It is valu- 
able indeed to have so clear a record of this movement from the fluent pen 
of its formulator and guide. 

While the Catholic Church has been making great strides forward in 
interracial work, non-Catholic bodies have shown a comparable degree of 
progress. For the most part the author remains silent on this matter. To 
be sure, he states on page 235 that men of different religions may work to 
a common end “both separately and by concerted action, so far as such 
concerted action is practicable.” But the conditions and limits of “practica- 
bility” are not stated. 

This is a troublesome problem, and grows more troublesome when we 
ask under what conditions Catholic interracial work may cooperate with 
secular bodies—such as professional associations of social scientists, many 
of whose members as the author shows (citing the study of Dr. Clement S. 
Mihanovich) do not subscribe to Catholic teaching in respect to theism, 
birth control, divorce. Among these very scientists whose “ethical anarchy” 
Father LaFarge deplores there has arisen much idealistic and forceful 
leadership in the interracial movement. How far is cooperation with such 
men practicable? Does their “ethical anarchy” invalidate their labor or 
impugn their motives? I raise this question because I am genuinely per- 
plexed. The goal we seek of universal brotherhood would seem to me 
achievable only through unrestrained cooperation and mutual respect, not 
through a guarded, conditional and undefined “practicability.” I wish 
Father LaFarge in his excellent book had dwelt more at length on this 
central if aggravating issue. 


Harvard University. Gorpon W. ALLPorT. 


PHILOSOPHY 


GENERAL THEORY OF VaLuE. By Ralph Barton Perry. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press. Pp. xvii, 702. $7.50. 

This formidable study appeared first in 1926 and received more attention 
than any other work in English on values. Reviewers in the chief philo- 
sophical journals remarked how elaborate and comprehensive it was and 
on the whole how consistent. Following the title are the words, “its 
meaning and basic principles construed in terms of interest.” Professor 
Perry had launched himself on an immense task, and though he used materials 
from many related fields, such as biology, psychology, ethics, and philosophy 
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of religion, so far as the history of philosophy was concerned he proceeded 
relatively singlehanded. 

The subtitle raises two questions which perhaps the author did not con- 
vincingly answer. What is this “interest” in terms of which value is con- 
strued, and what are value’s basic principles? Reviewers checked Professor 
Perry more on the first question, because he had put all his eggs in one 
basket called “interest.” Perry wanted a consistent over-all generalization 
and said his work was an experiment in generalization. In this regard it 
was one of the biggest efforts ever made by an American. It is a remarkably 
calm piece of work, even if we may not say, with a reviewer of the first 
edition, the work of “the absolutely disinterested sage.” 

“Interest” is a motor-affective attitude toward something. Interested 
behavior is taken to be synonymous with purposive behavior and to belong 
only to men and animals. Interested or purposive action is action adopted 
because the anticipatory responses it arouses coincide with the unfulfilled 
or implicit phase of a governing propensity (p. 209). An act (p. 183) is 
interested so far as its occurrence is due to the agreement between its accom- 
panying expectation and the unfulfilled phases of a governing propensity. 
This last is the determining tendency or general ‘set’ “at any time in control 
of the organism as a whole.” Interest is (p. 115) the state, act, attitude 


or disposition of favor or disfavor. 
This state-act-attitude-disposition called interest is the source of all value. 


An object acquires value if, when and so far as interest is taken in it. 
Value is the special character of an object which consists in the fact that 


interest is taken in it (ch. 5). 
From this designation it is relatively easy for Perry to go on and say 


that the greater the interest, that is, the more intense it is or according as 
it is the interest of more minds, the better the object of the interest—the 
greatest good would be the hypothetical object of all interests or of a converg- 
ing all-benevolent will. An all-benevolent will is a benevolence of which all 
persons are the object (p. 685). To go on and say that God is a person, 
the all-good object and rightly the object of all good wills is, Perry claims, 
the worst of the anthropomorphisms: it means that man hamstrings God by 
the desire to worship Him. The all-good as object of the all-benevolent will 
remains hypothetical. The kingdoms of animals and men do not will 
benevolently and coincidentally as one; that they should is highly desirable, 
but merely desirable. If they did, the object would be the real summum 
bonum. 

Perry’s identifying of value and good is a small item. Possibly his holding 
that an object acquires value when interest is taken in it is not a great 
point. Nor is his behavioristic psychology decisive. 

More important is his little sympathy with great historical positions and 
his little understanding of them. This leaves him a trifle green and im- 
mature, a bit like a displaced person in Western philosophy. For example, 
when he wants to show that his conception of interested action meets the 
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requirements of what he calls traditional philosophy and psychology he cites 
William James at length; nothing else. This is shallow in two directions; 
it appears to be unaware of how common some such concept as “interest” 
is in the history of philosophy: e.g., as horme in Aristotle, as appetitus in 
Aquinas, as effort in Hobbes, as conation in Spinoza; secondly, Perry neglects 
what looks like a tension both in nature and in man and society, a tension 
made so much of by men like Darwin, Przywara and Maritain. That is, 
though Perry is so elaborate a student and writes so well, in a sense he is 
slightly like the man who knows everything and understands nothing. When 
he criticizes Aristotle does he understand Aristotle at all? Does he see 
at all the problem of God as person? Does he see the relation of this 
problem to the fundamental problems and basic principles of value? If the 
animal is a valuing phenomenon, is the suborganic possibly in this category, 
too? What is the relevance, for value studies, of a possibly universal law 
of end-seeing? 

Fear of a wide setting is surprising in a work that aims to be and to so 
great a degree succeeds in being comprehensive, and in an author who as 
early as 1909 noted that we had long “shunted the deeper problems of ends 
and purposes.” In 1926 Perry promised a sequel to his general theory, but 


the sequel has not appeared, though a few pages (pp. 166-7) of his One 
World in the Making (1945) make us feel that if the sequel does appear, 
“interest” is likely to be translated in part into “need” and this to be seen 
not as subjective but as based on and discovered in the objective historical 


human being. In that way, it seems to us, Perry’s usual realism and his 
liking for Christianity and democracy would get a better chance. 
University of Notre Dame. Leo R. Warp. 


Tue Nature or Man. His World, His Spiritual Resources, His 
Destiny. Edited by A. W. Loos and L. B. Chrow. New York: The 
Church Peace Union. Pp. 110. $1.00. 

In 1949 the Church Peace Union sponsored a series of lectures by 
religious leaders, social and natural scientists and publicists, none of whom 
was a Catholic, on the question, ‘““What is man?” 

In asking this question, the Union sought “an intelligible and satisfying 
answer” as a prerequisite to a diagnosis of the “perilous times in which we 
live.” What is that answer? As far as one answer can be secured from 
the representatives of science, philosophy and religion found here, it is, 
according to Dr. L. H. Hough’s Introduction, that man is “the controller” 
of himself, his thought, the earth and everything in it. 

With this answer the essayists may explicitly agree, but it is questionable 
whether their thought sustains their position. Thus, for example, Dr. E. W. 
Sinott, the botanist, admits that “Man is the noblest of animals, but what 
he really is, we do not know, nor shall we for a long time to come”; and 
Dr. Blanshard, the philosopher, says that “. . . man is (sic) essentially a set 
of impulses ordered by reason”; and Lewis Mumford describes man as a 
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“self-fabricating animal in an unfinished world.” In short, man’s nature is 
either nonexistent, unknown or in the process of manufacture. 

But is “man the controller” an “intelligible and satisfying answer” to the 
above question? Not to this reviewer, because to a philosophical question 
the essayists have given everything but a philosophical answer. 

Marymount College. Tuomas F. Troy. 


PHOENIX AND TuRTLE. The Unity of Knowing and Being. By Thomas 

Gilby. London: Longmans, Green & Company. Pp. 150. $3.00. 

The very rich, very alive, very interesting pen of Father Gilby has now 
added an epistemology (vindicating Realism) to what seems on its way to 
being a Cursus Philosophiae of the most striking kind. 

This volume, following his Barbara Celarent within little more than a 
year, is proof that he comes naturally by vivid expression, tumbling examples, 
surprising allusions. Brightness and verve are apparently in his blood. He 
is eminently literate and, by the same token, his is not the usual academic 
manner of ordinary philosophical writings. Any other style, of course, 
would not be Father Gilby: the difficulty is that many other styles might 
teach more readers more. Not keep them so awake, evoke such internal 
hurrahs at unusual perceptions, but teach more. 

Simply, an untrained reader or beginner in philosophy would be lost in the 
book. There is not so much exposition as the “roundabout discussion” which 
the author claims the subject demands. Shades of Thomas! There is an 
occasional bow to the good old custom of outlining, and for that this 
reviewer is duly grateful. But once the author starts filling in the outline, 
it is hard to find it in the welter of talk. He means “to strip thought down 
to see if there is an indubitable center” (p. 83), but except in abrupt gestures 
he will not point to that center. 

The argument is not new. In fact, championing Realism, direct yet 
critical, Father Gilby is another recruit in the fast-growing phalanx of those 
Scholastics who are tired of trying (unsuccessfully, of course) to meet the 
old Cartesian-bred egocentric predicament on its own grounds, and who 
rally to the stark fact that the intelligible in act and the mind in act are 
one and the same. He never lets the reader escape the commitment of is 
in every judgment. He also recognizes something too few writers of text- 
books seem to realize, that “Epistemology is not a science distinct from and 
antecedent to metaphysics; . . . [it] is not a self-contained enquiry, complete 
with its own proper principles and its own peculiar evidence. By and large 
it is just metaphysics become self-regarding and to that extent self-critical” 
(p. 122). 

The most valuable part of the book is the treatment of Indirect Realism 
(as no Realism), and of the many unintellectual ways in which philosophers 
have illicitly tried to break out of the “mentalism” to which it dooms 
knowledge. The Neo-Realistic attempt to establish Realism by appeals 
to experimental psychology and physical science gets the half-interest it 
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deserves. Unfortunately, what is the least telling section (to this reviewer) 
is the heart of the matter, the presentation of Critical Realism. Of course, 
all one can do is say, “Now look; isn’t this the fact, that you do know 
things directly?” and expect an honest answer. But to set up the egocentric 
predicament, treat it as a real problem, keep yourself on common ground 
with Idealism for more than a few paces, show the false ways out of it— 
and then turn around, dub the whole thing a “sham problem” (a frequent 
tag in present-day Scholastic writing) and claim that you will avoid it if 
you accept Direct Realism: that is all, to my mind, by-passing the adversary, 
who wants (or should want) to see why Realism is a fact, not how it will 


keep him out of trouble. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Epwarp GANNON. 


SCIENCE 


Cosmic RADIATION AND Its BioLocicaL Errects. By Victor F. Hess and 
Jakob Eugster. New York: Fordham University Press (The Declan X. 
McMullen Co. Inc., Distributors). Pp. xi, 178. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1940 in German and rep- 
resented an effort at collaboration between Hess, distinguished authority on 
cosmic radiation, and Eugster, who contributed the chapters on the biological 
effects of this radiation. 

The section dealing with the physical aspects of cosmic rays is a clear pres- 
entation of the subject, discussing not only the author’s contributions, but 
integrating these with the results obtained by other scientists. The second 
part is too long, sometimes describing details of method that should be 
familiar to a college biology student. Except for the review of the litera- 
ture and the discussion in the last chapter, the data presented could have 
been compressed into a much smaller space without sacrifice of clarity or 
completeness. 

Interest in the biological effects of the various penetrating radiations is 
at present at a peak due in part to the universal concern about the latest 
weapons of war. Before the atom bomb geneticists sought out the effects of 
the various kinds of rays ever since the discovery in the late twenties that 
X-rays cause inherited changes in organisms. The effect of cosmic rays on 
the hereditary mechanisms of plants and animals has long intrigued biolo- 
gists, for here is an environmental condition that may be an agent in the 
evolution of various forms. Unfortunately, cosmic rays are not present in 
nearly the same amount as the rays usually employed for genetic studies, and 
so the effects of these rays are much more difficult to determine, requiring 
longer exposures before a detectable result is produced. These prolonged 
exposures frequently exceed the time of the life span of the usual organisms 
used in genetic research. Because of this and other difficulties data on these 
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effects are for the most part inadequate at present, being almost entirely 


qualitative. One wonders, therefore, whether publishing of such results in 
book form is advisable at this early stage of research. 

The bibliography for the second section of the book contains only sixteen 
references for publications after 1939. It is unfortunate that Nobel laureate 
H. J. Muller is sufficiently unappreciated in his own country to have his 
name misspelled at least nine times. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Mark H. Bauer. 
REFLECTIONS OF A Puysicist. By P. W. Bridgman. New York: Philosophi- 

cal Library. Pp. ix, 388. $5.00. 

This collection includes most of the nontechnical writings of Professor 
Bridgman, recipient of the Nobel prize in 1946 for his work on the physics 
of high pressures. The essays treat a variety of subjects, both scientific and 
nonscientific, but the “operational” approach, which is in evidence through- 
out, imparts a certain unity to the book. In 1926 Bridgman designated as 
“operational” the new attitude with which the physicist was meeting the 
crisis brought about by the discovery of unexpected facts in the domains 
of relativity and quantum theory. This volume extends this operational 
approach to fields other than physics. 

The first half of the book includes some general essays on the operational 
method, and its application to particular scientific situations. All the essays 
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in this section were written before 1933, and many of the ideas presented 
therein are to be found in Bridgman’s earlier works The Logic of Modern 
Physics and The Nature of Physical Theory. 

The second part of the book applies the operational point of view to 
social, moral and political problems, especially as they relate to the physi- 
cist. Here the operational viewpoint, which has proved so successful in 
physics, leads Bridgman to a rejection of all ideas and principles for which 
there is no operational control. To Bridgman, “meanings are operational.” 
As a result he considers it “an intellectual scandal that much of philosophy 
in its present form, particularly the parts dealing with theology and meta- 
physics, exists today.” For him all absolutes are dead, and man’s task is 
to substitute for them an enlightened intellect perfected by the operational 
method. 

This latter section is notable for some valuable emphases: the clarifica- 
tion of meanings as a condition for intellectual progress; the operational 
importance of the individual as the source of the operations; the existence 
of society to help the individual, and hence the refutation of all totalitarian 
ideologies; the role of the exceptionally gifted in a democracy. It is marred, 
however, by an exaggerated intellectualism and positivism. In this respect 
Bridgman is closer to the materialistic physicists of the last century than he 
is to moderns like Millikan, Planck, and von Weiszacker, who see no com- 
promise of their intellectual integrity in a belief in a personal God. 

Washington, D. C. JosepH F. MULLICAN. 


HISTORY 


THE FORMATION OF THE GERMAN COLLEGE OF ELECTORS IN THE Mip- 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Charles C. Bayley. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. Pp. 237. $4.00. 

The student of European history is well aware of the various phases of 
unification which mark the development of the German Empire up to the 
events of World War II, viz., Staatenbund, Bundesstaat and Einheitsstaat. 
The preceding political split of the Empire into many Germanies, as it can 
be observed toward the end of the Middle Ages, can no doubt be brought 
into relation with the development of the Electoral System of medieval 
Germany. The chief merit of Dr. Bayley’s book consists in offering a study 
of the constitutional history of medieval Germany, with emphasis on the 
mid-thirteenth century, which is characterized by the fall of the Hohen- 
staufen, the interregnum, and finally the formation of the College of Electors, 
a turning point in Germany’s constitutional history. 

In broad and bold strokes Bayley paints the political background, particu- 
larly the factors which led to the formation of a papal party, the election of 
the two Anti-Kings (Henry Raspe and William of Holland), and their rela- 
tion to the papal party. Against this background he now depicts the very 
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Miss White’s examination of these books epitomizes the cross currents of 
Tudor religious life. Although her study would be of value for the richness 
of its bibliographical treatment alone, she shows by her usual discriminating 
analysis that these devotional books have importance on their own account. 
They show how the works of a Saint Augustine or a Thomas 4 Kempis have 
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complicated diplomatic negotiations of the various parties which finally led to 
the general elections of Richard of Cornwall and Alfonso X of Castile in 


1257. It is only in the third chapter, in what at first sight looks like an 
illogical arrangement, that he plunges into his most valuable contribution, 
a history of the German elections before 1257, starting with St. Augustine’s 
antithesis of the civitas Dei and civitas impiorum. Masterfully Bayley deline- 
ates the innumerable threads that comprise the various factors of diplomacy, 
be they papal, English, French, Italian, Sicilian, Roman, Spanish or 
German, until they all combine in the emergence of the Electoral body 
of the Seven and, consequently, as Bayley correctly observes, in the beginning 
of the integration of Germany. His thesis, viz., that the College was not 
formally instituted, but that it represents the result of a long development, 
is safely documented. Thereby new light is thrown on some of the most 
disputed questions, for instance, the dualism between pope and emperor, 
with its climax in Canossa, which proves to be rather a three-cornered fight. 
Bayley’s remarkable knowledge of canon law, ever the stepchild of the 
medievalist, was no doubt of tremendous value in the discussion and evaluation 
of the many intricate problems. His exceptionally clean-cut presentation is 
enriched by literary quotations from Middle High German literature (Wal- 
ther and Stricker) which, of course, cannot claim to be exhaustive. An 
epilogue, covering the period between 1257 and Maximilian, concludes this 
well-documented and admirably written work (only three typographical 
errors: electione [97, n.2], peregrination [104], and ‘3’ for ‘13’ in table of 
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contents). Bayley’s book is without doubt the most important and scholarly 
contribution which we have in the field of constitutional history for the 


medieval Empire. 
Hunter College. Cari SELMER. 


Tue CaTHo.ic CHURCH IN THE Unitep States. By Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M. Cap. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. Pp. viii, 444. $5.00. 
Probably the most neglected section of the history of our country is the 

story of organized religion, both Catholic and Protestant. The present 

volume is but the second general survey of the history of the American 

Catholic Church to be published in this century. Possibly the only answer 

to our lamentable lack of a large and solid history of American Catholicism 

will be a multivolume work produced by a corps of competent scholars. 

But until that work appears, we must be grateful for all efforts to supply, 
in some measure, the great need. The present volume is primarily designed 
as a textbook for seminary courses. It devotes a chapter to each decade 
after 1780. It chronicles the formation of each new diocese, the coming of 
each new religious congregation, the establishment of each new national 
Catholic organization. While examining the trees, it is difficult to see the 
forest. The book is more a chronicle than a history. Hegel is spelled ‘Heckel’ 
(p. 222), the Ausgleich is confused with the Anschluss (p. 246), American 
Nativism after the Civil War is attributed to the Kulturkampf (p. 263 ff), 
Darwin is depicted as writing his Origin of Species as an attack on the 
Papacy (p. 225). And the style of the book is far from distinguished. Still 
the volume performs a notable service in gathering together in usable form 
a mass of material on the history of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

New York, N.Y. Francis X. CurRAN. 


Oricin oF History as Metapuysic. By Marjorie L. Burke. New York: 

Philosophical Library. Pp. 61. $2.75. 

This is a pretentious and obscure essay, phrased in highly abstract 
language and strained similes. It makes a few references of a cryptic sort 
to the Greek historians and the Council of Nicea. But for the most part, 
one must pry very hard before unlocking the very oblique references to 
later thinkers and institutions. The theme seems to be that history became 
fascinated with the general study of human nature and used the written 
word as a means of fixing the universal aspect of our experience. This led 
to a predominance of class-words, as a means of subordinating individuals 
and their free decisions to some supposed Grand Design. Thus the preten- 
sions of history as a universal story served to promote universalism of 
church and state and a metaphysic of the noumenal world. This thesis is 
stated and restated, and the author’s own reaction to it is carefully con- 
cealed behind a flow of class-words. 

St. Louis University. JAMEs COLLINS. 
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